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To New York State 


Beekeepers 


If your copy of Root’s 1933 catalog 
hasn’t reached you, please let us know, 
and a copy will be mailed at once. It will 
pay you to read the catalog through from 
beginning to end. 

The A. I. Root Company at Medina, 
Ohio, we know, is always striving to give 
you the very best in beekeeping equip- 
ment at the lowest possible cost—THAT’S 
THEIR JOB. 

To have a complete stock of Root “Qual- 
ity” supplies here in Syracuse ready to go 
out on your orders, whether by freight, 
express, parcel post, or truck, the same 
day the orders are received, IS OUR JOB. 

And, to produce a good crop of honey 
IS YOUR JOB. 

Add the three together and you have a 
perfect combination. 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


BEE 





Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Beekeepers will keep 


FAITH 


in beekeeping. It has had A CEN- 
TURY OF great PROGRESS. There 
is great promise that in the next cen- 
tury the demand for honey will in- 
crease many fold. 

Keep your asset in bees good as 
conditions gradually improve. Will 
you plan for improvement of stock, 
new equipment or seek better knowl- 
edge of beekeeping? We can help 
you. 


Let us quote on the list of things 
you need. 

Ask for Root’s bee-supply catalog. 

Ask for our new prices on glass and 
tin containers. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








NOT TOO LATE! 


Save 25 to 30 Per Cent on 1933 Prices 


A large discount for quantity and 
early orders on Bee Supplies. 


See Our 1933 Catalog for Money Saving Prices 


Write us for our low prices for 
working your wax into wired or 
plain foundation. 


Wax or honey taken in trade for bee supplies. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Stop Losing Money on Your Bees 


The Best Information 
On Your Bee Problems 


EVERY PAGE, EVERY SUBJECT 
CAREFULLY INDEXED 


Your bees will commence to pay a profit when 
you follow the instruction contained in this book, 
the only book of its kind printed. Mr. Root has 
interviewed the best authorities for material. 

This is the most valuable edition of this book 

ever printed. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FABRIKOID (7x10 
INCHES), 815 PAGES, 823 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ABC and X Y Z of Bee $2.00 
Culture, Postpaid ..... . 


—In combination with a Two Years’ Subscription 
to Gleanings in Bee Culture, 


$2.50 


Canada, $3.25. Foreign, $3.15. 


A BARGAIN 


We still have a few slightly damaged copies 
of this wonderful book which we offer for only 


$1.00 


while the stock lasts. 




















The Best Beginner's Book 


Only 50c 


Starting Right 
With Bees 


Thousands of beginners in beekeeping have 
heen made successful beekeepers by this book. 
Every operation in the beginning of beekeeping 
simply told and fully illustrated. 

SIMPLE, ACCURATE, COMPLETE 
-In combination with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
1 Year, $1.00. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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| oney Markets 

i : ts. Aerated = ; 

Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of April) 

California Points: Southern California: The 
continued dry spell is seriously affecting the 
wild vegetation. Beekeepers feel that the sage 
crop will be very light even if rain should now 
fall. It is thought that rainfall will be of some 
benefit to the buckwheat crop, however. As the 
main orange flow will be 10 days late many 
colonies are too far advanced to secure full 
benefit from the anticipated light flow. Due to 
the advanced condition of the bees some swarm 
ing has already taken place, and as considerable 
swarming is expected, some beekeepers are di- 
viding their colonies to prevent swarming before 
the orange flow. Sales by beekeepers reported 
in large lots, per lb., as follows: Orange, white, 
6c; extra white, 6%c; mixed white to extra 
with orange and sage, 5%c; sage, white, 4-4%c; 
white to extra white, 4%-5c; water white, 5%c. 
White sage comb, $3.00 per case. Beeswax is 
steady, with comb foundation trading about 
over for the season. Dealers are paying bee 
keepers delivered Los Angeles mostly 8-9c cash 
10-lle in trade, some yellow high as 13 %c, and 
some poorer stock lower. Central California 
Rainfall continues deficient, though light show 
ers occurred early in April and the crop of 
honey is expected to be cut short. Sage and 
buckwheat plants need rain badly. Some sage 
is in bloom but is secreting very little nectar. 
Bees have been brooding heavily and feeding 
will be needed in many apiaries where little 
nectar has been available. Light amber alfalfa 
continues to sell at 3-3%c, few 3%ec per Ib.; 
extra light amber sage-buckwheat, 3%c; mixed 
amber, 2%c per Ib. The beeswax market is 
steady with demand moderate at 8-9c per Ib. 
cash, 10¢ in trade. Northern California—-White 
star thistle reported selling in large lots at 
3%-4e per lb.; white to extra light amber, 3% 
a light amber alfalfa, 3-3%c per Ib. Dealers 
are paying 8-9c cash for beeswax, 10-lle in 
trade 

Intermountain States—-Very little water 
white honey remains unsold and only a few 
ears of extra white, though supplies of extra 
light amber and white are said to be fairly 
plentiful. With many beekeepers largely sold 
out, the market price for local sales has in 








—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(Quake, posdoo® } 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 











creased in some sections. Sales reported of white 
sweet clover and alfalfa, carlots, 3%-4c; ton 
lots, 3%-4%c; few higher; 60s, 5-7c; small 
pails, 6-8c; extra light amber, ton lots, 3 Ye; 
60s, 5c; small pails, 6c per lb. Few sales comb 
honey, $2.40 per case. Comb honey in shallow 
frames, ton lots, 5-5%e per Ib. 

Arizona—-Beekeepers are finding it necessary 
to feed in many colonies in the southeastern 
part of the state. The temperature has been 
below normal, but alfalfa stands are generally 
encouraging. 

Southwestern States: South Central and 
Southwestern Texas: The season is late, and 
though bees are in fine condition, indications 
are that the spring honey crop in general will 
be light. However, when weather permits, bees 
are securing nectar from soapbush, catsclaw, 
mesquite and horsemint, with horsemint pros- 
pects excellent in some sections. A beekeeper 
in a favored location reports that one yard has 
gained 40 to 60 pounds per colony increase in 
weight already this season. Huajilla honey will 
not be ready for market until about May 10 
Sales reported, extracted, large lots, 3%ec 
small pails, 5e per lb.; bulk comb, small pails 
6%c per lb. Beeswax, 15c in trade. 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of North Da 
kota and Minnesota—-Most cellar-wintered bees 
have now been taken out, with indications that 
they did not winter very well. This condition 
applies also to bees wintered outdoors, although 
they have not yet been unpacked. Precipitation 
has been abundant lately, improving the condi 
tion of clover plants, though this condition is 
uncertain because so much of the clover was 
killed out by last season's drouth. Iowa—Out 
door-wintered bees seem to have come through 
in good shape, but many cellar-wintered bees 
are light in stores and will have to be fed 
Honey is moving slowly but stocks are pretty 
well cleaned up. One large lot sale white ex 
tracted reported at around 4%c per Ib. Kansas 
and Nebraska—Bees wintered well where am 
ple stores were available, but some are feeding 
and winter losses in occasional apiaries will be 
heavy as a result of the warm weather in Feb 
ruary. Stocks of honey are light and demand 
is improving, with some beekeepers conside ‘ng 
advancing their prices. Sales reported of white 
extracted, 60s, 5%c; small pails, 6%-8c per 
Ib. No. 1 white comb has brought $2.25-2.75 
few up to $3.50 per case. 

East Central and North Central States—-Min 
nesota and Wisconsin——-Bees have apparently 
wintered well outdoors where stores were ade 
quate, but cellar-wintered bees in Wisconsin 
that have been taken out show a heavy loss as 
a result of honeydew in the stores. With a fair 
amount of precipitation there is more soil mois 
ture than a year ago, and clover plants that 
came through the winter are in good shape 
Some beekeepers have advanced their prices on 
both comb and extracted. Sales reported, white 
to water white extracted, 1 car 4%ec per Ib 
large lots, 5-6c: 60s, 5-6%c; small pails, 7% 
9c per Ib. Few sales reported of No. 1 white 
comb at $3.35 per case; fancy, $4.00 per case 
Michigan—Colonies wintered outdoors and in 
the cellar both appear generally strong, and com 
paratively few require feeding. Sales reported, 
white extracted, large lots, 4-5%c per Ib.; small 
pails, 6-8¢ per Ib amber, large lot, 4c per Ib 
No. 1 white comb honey reported sold at $2.50 
per case. 


LAKE PEARL APIARIES 


High quality Italian bees and queens for sea 
son of 1933 at reduced prices. 1 frame of brood 
2 Ibs. bees and a queen, $1.75; 2 frames of 
brood, 3 Ibs. bees and queen, $2.00. Special 
orchard package: a 2-frame nucleus with 5 ad 
ditional pounds of bees and a queen introduced 
$3.75 
LAKE PEARL APIARIES, HESSMER, LA. 

Isaac Roy, Prop. 
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Summary.—-The weather during this period 
has been cold over most of the western part of 
the country, with temperatures above normal 
in the eastern part of the United States. Winter 
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the heaviest in years, especially from western 
Canada, where a tax on sugar and syrups makes 
beekeepers optimistic about the price of honey 
next fall. Stocks of honey are lessening rapidly. 


losses vary widely, but do not appear as heavy though occasional commercial beekeepers still 
as anticipated earlier, even in the West, espe have considerable on hand, especially where 
cially where feeding has been done. The finest they have not made personal efforts to sell 


crop in 10 years is reported from orange bloom 


either direct to grocers or to individual custom 





in Florida, with many colonies averaging 75 to 
100 pounds surplus from orange and palmetto. 
In California the orange flow will be late and 
light and sage-buckwheat prospects in that state 


ers. Comb honey appears to be especially well 
cleaned up. Demand for comb honey is irregular 
While some beekeepers report an excellent de 
mand for comb, others say it is moving very 


are lessened because of lack of _ rainfall. slowly. Possibly it is a matter of salesmanship. 
Clover prospects in the East and North have With lessening stocks some beekeepers are in 
been aided by recent snow and rain. Demand creasing their prices on both comb and ex 
for package bees and queens in the Southeast is tracted. 

as —=9 4 os =p 
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Early in April we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is your estimate 
revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your locality? Give answer 
in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload 
or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, 
fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give 
answer in one word as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this 

as compared with the average’? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the per 





time in your locality 
cent of winter and spring loss of colonies (if any) in your locality? Give answer in per cent. 8. What 
is the present condition of the colonies in your locality as compared with normal? Give answer 
in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated as follows: 


Cond. 
1932 crop Large lots To grocers Retail. Move- honey Wint. Con 
State Name unsold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. loss. colo 
Ala. (H. C. Short).. 0 45 55 Fair 100 4..100 
Ala. (J. O. Dickman). 56... , 35 . 45 Slow 75 10 75 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 09% 60 75 Slow R85 20.. 80 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) 10 05 ‘a Fair 25 50 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock).. 15 .05 32% 40 .15..Fair 75 ~ 80 
Colo. (J. A. Green) 20 03% 30. 1.60 43. .10..Fair 100 10. .100 
Conn. (Allen Latham) 40 - 4.00 80 .27. .Slow 100 2..100 
Conn. (A. W. Yates). 57 4.00 75 25..Slow 100.. 100 
Fla. (C. C. Cook).. ; 50 32% .. 42% Slow 126.. 10..135 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) .. 0 5 65 . Slow 100 15..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 4n 50 . Fair 95 20.. 90 
I. (A. L. Kildow) 19 104% 40.. 2.50.. .50 12..Slow ..100 10. .100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ‘ 0 40 -. 60.. .12..8low 100.. 25 75 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)... 40 2.70 .50.. .18..Slow 100.. 5..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) 20 45 2.00 60 .10..Slow ..100 10..100 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown) 38 40 15..Slow R5 4.. 80 
Kans. (J. F. Garner).. 0 05% .40 2.75 .50.. .15..Fair 100.. 5..100 
La. (E. C. Davis) 25 30 40 Fair .100 8..100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) ia 60 t.50 75 20..Slow ..100 19. .100 
Mich. (IT. D. Bartlett) 5 37% 45 Fair .110 100 
Mich. (Floyd Markham) 5 05 t7 50 10..Fair R0 1 100 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 10 05 ; Fair 75 5..1235 
Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 5 04% 2.25 35 2.50 45 .15. . Slow 75 10 75 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) . 5 45 55 . Fair 100 6.. 95 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 10. 04 35 1.50.. .45.. .10..Slow o.. & 90 
N. Y¥. (Adams & Myers) 10 32% 2.40 A7™% .20..Slow 75 110 
N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) .35.. 50 .15..Fair 75 5. .100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 06 1.75 40.. 2.40 0 .15..Fair 70 5..100 
N. Cc. (W. J. Martin) 10 65 RO Slow 100 5..100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) 5.. 04% 35 2.50 39 12. . Slow 25 15 gn 
Ohio. (Fred Leininger) . 2.. .05 ; . Fair 98 ..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore) 05 .45. .60 15. .Slow 90 5..100 
Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 35 . = 45 Fair 3... Fe 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 10. 65 4.00 R5 .25..Fair 95 5 90 
Pa. (H. B. Kirk). 5 09. 67% 3.50 95 27..Slow 100 2 90 
8. 0. (E. S. Prevost) 5. , 45 50 Slow 100 3..100 
S. D. (L. A Syverud) 10. 04% 35.. 3.00 48 .16..Fair Teas +s 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 .75 .20..Slow 90. 5§.. 90 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0. 65 85 Slow 90 f.. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden) ee . .35.. .45.. . Fair 60. - . 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).. 5 04% 80 Fair 90 9 75 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).... 5.. .02% 27 86% Fair 75 2.. 90 
Utah. (M. A. Gill) 0 30.. 2.25 42 10..Fair 90 12.. 90 
Vt. (Phillip Crane) 3.00 60 3.50 75 25..Slow 90 5 95 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) 0 Fair 80 15.. 80 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton)... 0. 34% .40 Fair 50. Bee VE 
Wis. (N. E. France)... 10. ae os .75.. .18..Fair 75.. 50.. 50 
Wis. (James Gwin) ...... 5.. .04% B85. 49. .. Slow 80.. 80. 
Wyo. (E. 0. Reed)...... oF. . hy .80.. oo SB... 28. .5 75.. 25.. 80 
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“"MARUGG’S SPECIAL’ 


Cut Comb DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 

H ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan 

, oney gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 

HONEY CHUNKS Write for The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn 





our new cat- 
alog which 
will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey 


James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich 


“Bee Supplies” 








anking hy 
Do MAI L 


THE SAME dependable 
service now as for more 











PRICES are lower than they have been 


E.B. SPITZER| than 40 years past — and 
; ; ; PRESIDENT 
in many years. NOW is the time to send E.R.ROOT brought to your door by 
us your orders for the same high quality VICE- PRES. : State ‘1s 
supplies at lower prices. H.E.AYLARD| the United States mails. 


‘ CASMIER_, 
If you have not received a copy of our THE 
1933 price list, it will pay you to write 


for one before placing your orders. SAVINGS DE POSIT 
A. H. RUSCH & SONCO. = ¥.\ eee 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Woodman’s 


Woodman’s 
Folding Wire Bee 
Veil Smokers 


gives clear vision and 
folds flat when not 


Large sizes supplied 
in use. 


with hive tool holders; 
protected valves in 
bellows, heaviest con 
struction throughout. 





New price 70c, 80c, 
postpaid. 





Over 50 years on the 
market. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. &. A. 









The Little Wonder 


Price $12.50. Wt. 40 Ibs. Can go by post 


Honey extractor offers the widest utility of any 
on the market at the price. 


It extracts four standard or shallow frames at 
a cranking and is used to whirl cappings dry. 
Send for special circulars offering extractors 
ranging in price “gg $7.50, $12.50, $20.00. 
$22.50, $25.00, $27.50, $29.50, $40.00, to a 50 
frame Radial at lees 00. 


MB CONTACT Sides — 


Oo 


rut 


Extracting equipment for every requirement. 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. 8. A. 
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Make an Income 
for Yourself 


With Bees 


Put Your Bees in First-class 
Condition at Very Low Prices 


5 “The A. I. Root 
Hives Co.: Sure was 
10-frame size well pleased with 
with frames the frames. They 
$12.70 are much _ better 
than I have been 
_— getting and cost 
i y. no more.”’——E. M. 
— C., Mlinois. 
~ 
Frames 
100 4 
$4.50 Bee Supeuies 





——Send Your Order to 


A. |. Root Co. of Philadelphia 


10 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Red Stick 


Packages and Nuclei 





COMBLESS PACKAGES 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... . $1.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 2.00 


NUCLEI 


2-fr. nuclei with queen.. 2.00 
3-fr. nuclei with queen.. 2.50 


Orchard packages, 51/ Ibs. 3.00 
Queens sent by Parcel Post 
Postpaid 


Sel. queens, April & May, 40c 
After June 1st 3 





LOW PRICES LARGE APIARIES 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Red Stick Apiaries 


Post Office: Montegut, La. 
Telegraph: Houma, La. 





i 


Root Sections 


With corners that fold square and 
with the least amount of breakage. 


Made of the finest basswood lum- 
ber and polished to a beautiful fin- 
ish. 





Accurate and uniform in thick- 





ness and dovetailed perfectly. 


A million sections are carried as 


stock to assure you of prompt ship- 


ment. 








The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS 


GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


Never let it rest ‘till the good is better 
and the better best. 

This very old proverb is more truth than 
poetry when it is connected with LOTZ 
SECTIONS. They have been PERFECT 
ED by keeping this adage in mind. 


SECTIONS SECTIONS 


SNOILLOGS SNOILOAS SNOLLOGS 


SECTIONS 


1. Perfect fitting dove-tail. 


2. Correctly cut V-grooves that 
fold SQUARE WITHOUT 
BREAKING. 


SNOILOGS 


SECTIONS 


3. Smooth, glossy finish. 


What more can anyone ask for in a SEC 
TION? Place your orders now. Prompt 
service guaranteed. 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wis. 


SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTION 


SNOLLOGAS 


ECTIONS SECTIONS 


| 
2SNOILOGS 


7) 


© 
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Dadant’s Foundations 
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Crimp-Wired 


Foundation 


Each sheet made of pure beeswax just as 
your bees make it without any addition of 
other waxes whatsoever. Each sheet rein- 
foreed with nine crimped steel wires with 


hooks at the top to hold securely in the frame. 


Strength enough to make combs that last 
honeyflow after honeyflow as long as combs 
are used. Each sheet inspected and _ tissue 


packed by hand. 





Surplus Foundation 


A DELICATE CENTER FOR THE 
BEST COMB HONBY. 


So light and clear you ean read 
through it. Made of highest grade, light 
colored beeswax. It becomes a part of 
the honey—dainty, clear, delightfully 
chewey. Nothing goes into it but abso- 
lutely pure beeswax so it is safe for 
food use. 


Plain Foundation 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation is a high 
grade product to give you every satis- 
faction. Of pure beeswax—clean, yel- 
low and beautiful. With a sweet hive- 
like odor that at once makes friends 
with beekeepers. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS—CRIMP-WIRED—PLAIN—SURPLUS 
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Heavy Demand for Package Bees 

Reports from shippers of package bees 
indicate the heaviest demand in years. 
This is evidently the result of poor win 
tering in some localities of the northern 
states and in Canada, the extremely low 
prices asked for package bees this year, 
and the fact that beekeepers have learn 
ed the great importance of completely 
utilizing their equipment instead of car- 
rying part of it through the season either 
empty or occupied by unproductive colo- 
nies. It is no longer 
keepers to lose a crop of honey because of 
poor wintering. 

—- A oo 


Forced Supersedure to Prevent Swarming 

The Editor again expects to make a 
preliminary visit to his apiaries some 
time this month, taking along a supply 
of queen cells (24 hours after grafting) 
to be used in rearing a queen in one of 
the two brood-chambers of each colony 
while the old queen is laying in the other. 
These two chambers will be separated by 
an extracting super, queen-excluder, and 
an escape-board with excluder metal over 


necessary for bee 


the escape hole. The queen-cells are cared 
for en route by the bees of the cell-start 
ing colony. In addition to the frame of 
queen cells, two combs of honey and two 
division-board feeders filled with syrup 
are included so that the cells have proper 
care until they can be put into the hive. 
More than 100 cells are transported in 
this way in each screened shipping box, 
the queen cells apparently being as well 
cared for as if left in the apiary. 


—2 A oc 


Honey Crop Prospects 

The cool, wet weather during April has 
greatly improved the prospects for a hon 
ey crop, especially in the clover region. 
In much of the clover belt, the amount 
of moisture in the soil is much greater 
than it has been since the spring of 1929. 
A continuation of rather cool weather 
with plenty of rain this month, would 
put the eclovers in excellent condition in 





those localities in which it was not too 
badly injured by drouth last year and 
heaving during winter. In portions of the 
sweet clover region, prospects are decided 
ly poor on account of the poor stand of 
sweet clover, and in portions of the Inter- 
mountain region, reports are unfavorable. 
California are un 
favorable, but if late rains should occur 
there, greatly 
improved. 

The cool weather has held back brood 
rearing, but reports indicate that well 
wintered colonies are in exeellent condi 
tion at this time, in fact, in better con 
dition than if they had forged ahead too 
fast in early brood-rearing. They have in 
creased their 


Latest reports from 


conditions eould still be 


brood gradually so that 
they now have enough young bees to in 
rapidly 
next few weeks. In most of the clover 
region, brood-rearing in April 
with heavy brood-rearing in May usually 
puts colonies in best condition for the 


crease their brood during the 


moderate 


honey flow in June. 


—sn Ao 
Spring Feeding 

Reports from several important com 
mercial beekeeping regions indicate that 
many colonies are short of stores. In some 
cases, quite a percentage have actually 
starved during the late winter or early 
spring. In other cases, the bees were sup 
plied with only enough stores to earry 
them through until the beginning of heavy 
brood rearing, which occurs this month 
in most of the North. One of the greatest 
weaknesses in management, and, there 
fore, the source of great loss, is a shortage 
of stores during this important building 
up period. 

Those who took away much of the honey 
that should have been left with the bees 
last summer and expect to build them up 
by feeding, often begin feeding too early 
and cease feeding too soon. In much of the 
clover region, for instance, spring brood 
rearing reaches its peak at about the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow from clo- 
ver, or soon thereafter, and in many lo- 
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calities there is a dearth of nectar during 
the last two or three weeks of this impor- 
tant building-up period. Of course, if the 
bees are fortunate enough to store 30 or 
40 pounds of honey from fruit bloom and 
dandelion, they are able to go merrily on 
increasing their brood regardless of ad- 
verse weather conditions or a dearth of 
Such colonies arrive at the be 
ginning of the honey flow with a great 
army of harvest hands, and are the ones 
that pile up a great surplus. Otherwise, 
heavy feeding should be continued until 
the honey flow begins. 


nectar. 


In the same localities in which some of 
the bees have died and others must be 
fed, those who left a super of honey on 
each colony last summer, instead of 
taking it away and forcing it upon an 
unwilling market, reason to be 
thankful, for their colonies need practi- 
eally no attention until the beginning of 
the honey flow, unless it be to give a third 
story to keep down early swarming and 


have 


supply room for nectar from early nectar 
bearing plants until it is needed to be con 
verted into young bees—the future har 
vest hands. Those saved combs of 
sealed honey out of last year’s crop can 


who 


accomplish similar results by giving each 
colony ai 


upper story well supplied with 
honey to make the colonies feel “rich” 
during the building-up period. 


The Art of Supering 

Giving supers to colonies of bees at ex 
actly the right time and handling them to 
the best advantage during the honey flow 
ealls for skill of the highest type. Mr. M. 
A. Gill, one of the old masters in the pro 
duction of comb honey, gives a brief out 
line of the management of supers in comb 
honey production in this issue, beginning 
on page 282. His brief statement of basic 
principles leaves one wishing for more de 
tails, but these must be adjusted to the 
locality and the character of the season. 
Mr. Gill might have said that the same 
basic principles apply also in the produc 
tion of extracted honey, although in a 
somewhat less exacting manner. 

The three important points brought out 
in his discussion: the prompt occupancy 
of the first super given, the rapid expan- 
sion of super room during the early part 
of the honey flow, and crowding the super 
room toward the close of the honey flow 
in order to have the super work well com- 
pleted, form the basis of skillful manage- 
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ment of the supers. But in the applica- 
tion, with many constantly changing fae- 
tors, a beekeeper must be wide-awake, 
constantly on the job and quick to make 
any changes necessary to fit his manage 
ment to changing conditions, 

Giving the first super at the right time 
and in such a manner that the great sur 
plus of young bees will immediately oceu 
py it, thus greatly ex,;anding the work of 
the colony, not only discourages swarming 
but also causes the bees to work more 
energetically. Expanding the sujer room 
rapidly, if abundant uring 
the early part of the honey flow, is a 
derful stimulus to the work of gather:nz 
ripening, and storing nectar, and furthe 


nectar 1s 


discourages swarming with its attendant 
loss of time by the colony during the short 
honey harvest. Finally, as the season ad 
vances, the danger of swarming decreases 
and additional 
keep up the morale of the workers. Crowd 


room is not necessary t 
ing the super room at the right time and 
to exactly the right degree at that time 
certainly requires alertness on the part of 
the beekeeper. 

Modern management makes it possible 
to let the take care of 
during the most of the vear, but during 


bees themselves 
the short honey harvest, the best beekeep 


ers almost live with their bees. 


—= A oOo 
Fighting the Brood Diseases 
Especially in the North, May is usually 
the best time in the vear to detect and 
eliminate foulbrood. Any 
were not detected last season 


American 
eases that 
because only a few cells were present, 
should be readily detected this month. In 
such cases the disease usually spreads 
through the hive with astonishing rapid 
ity as brood rearing expands rapidly and 
New 


resulting from robbing out of dis 


the stores of honey are consumed. 
cases, 
eased colonies that died during the win 
often find this month 
than later in the season when nectar be 
comes abundant and the larval food is 
being elaborated from fresh 
pollen. In other words, American foul 
brood apparently spreads in the hive most 


ter, are easier to 


nectar and 


rapidly when brood rearing is expanding 
and when old stores are being consumed 
rapidly. 

In many cases colonies only slightly in- 
fected in the spring may go through the 
without detected, even 
though the beekeeper is experienced in 


season being 
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detecting disease and makes several in- 
spections during the summer. When nec- 
tar is abundant, a few cells of American 
foulbrood may be found during an early 
examination, but later the most careful 
examination of all the brood in the hive 
may fail to reveal a single cell of dis 
ease. On the other hand, if there is a 
dearth of nectar, the disease may spread 
rapidly, especially if brood rearing is on 
the increase. Thus, many cases of Ameri 
can foulbrood go through the first season 
unobserved by even the most careful bee 
keepers as well as by a eareful state api 
ary inspector; but if a search is made this 
month when the stores of honey are de 
creasing and brood is rapidly increasing, 
these cases in the early stage of develop 
ment can usually be detected. Careful, in 
tensive inspection this month is, there 
fore, exceedingly important in localities 
where Ameriean foulbrood is imminent. 
Since the work of apiary inspection by 
the various states is being severely eur 
tailed this 
make a special effort to detect and prompt 


season, beekeepers should 
ly stamp out all cases of American foul 
brood not only in their own apiaries, but 
also in the neighborhood, so far as possi 
ble. In many eases, a little co-operation 
among beekeepers in their neighborhood 
in the elimination of American foulbrood 
results in complete eradication of the dis 
ease, 
—n LA oo 

Corn Sugar Interests Again Active 

Recent releases of corn sugar propa 
ganda indicate that the corn-sugar inte) 
ests will shortly renew their long fight to 
destroy the Pure Food Law so far as it 
relates to their product, especially corn 
sugar and glucose. In their previous ef 
forts along this line, they have first laid 
down a barrage of propaganda, carefully 
planned and timed before the attack 
which is to follow. If they run true to 
form, the eountry will be flooded with 
misleading but cleverly worded propagan 
da during the next few months to be fol 
lowed by a major attack on the Pure Food 
Law. Sinee their disgraceful victory over 
the United States Department of Agricul 
ture through its former secretary, Arthur 
M. Hyde, the corn sugar people have been 
relatively quiet; but since this victory is 
an empty one, so long as the food com 
missioners in the various states refuse to 
surrender the honor of their departments 
and the welfare of the citizens of the 
states they represent, the corn sugar inter 
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ests are now turning their guns upon 
these state officials. 

An editorial (?) having all the ear- 
marks of having been written by a corn 
sugar propagandist instead of by the edi- 
tor, appeared in the April issue of the 
Bureau Farmer, a publication which is 
supposed to represent farmers but which 
is evidently being used by the corn sugar 
interests as a medium for their propa 
ganda, sets forth the problems now econ 
fronting the corn-sugar interests in their 
efforts to completely destroy the Pure 
Food Law so far as their products are 
concerned, It winds up by advising farm 
hureau members to proceed energetically 
to discipline any “department standing 
in the way of expanding the market for 
agricultural products,” meaning, of course, 
corn sugar and corn syrup to be used as 
adulterants in other food products. The 
“editorial” presents the usual misrepresen 
tations regarding the amount of corn that 
might be disposed of through the adulter 
ation outlet and condemns laws requiring 
proper deelaration on the label when corn 
sugar is used in other food produets. 

In this connection, the Bureau Farmer 
has the audacity to tell its readers that 
“the American housewife has been taught 
that any label identification is the same 
as the skull and cross-hones sign of poison, 
and manufacturers dare not use pure, 


” 


healthful corn sugar. 


g The producers of 
other foods have had no such direful 
things happen when their products are 
mentioned on the label. Beekeepers do not 
object that the law requires a label dee 
laration when honey has been used in 
other foods. In facet, they are always glad 
to see their product mentioned on a label 
as an ingredient in other food. 

No doubt great pressure will be brought 
upon the officials in the various states 
who have charge of the administration of 
the pure food laws in order to obtain a 
ruling legalizing the adulteration of va 
rious food products with corn sugar and 
corn syrup. Beekeepers and beekeepers’ 
associations should send letters to the 
proper state officials asking that no ex 
ception be made in favor of corn sugar 
and that it be made to obey the law just 
as other food products are compelled to 
do. Various titles are given to the official 
to whom these letters should be addressed 
in the different states, but, if the correct 
title is not known, the letter may be ad- 
dressed to the State Food Commissioner, 
at the state capitol. 
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Every (olony as Good as the “Best 


Jack Deyell 


Greatly Increased ‘Yields “Result from. (Careful cAttention_. 
in Spring eManagemenr~ 


If you have visited commercial apiaries 
as I have, at the close of a good honey 
flow before any surplus honey was re 
moved and have observed the piles of 
supers, some of them quite high like sky 
scrapers, others not so high, and still oth- 
ers with but few supers, you have doubt- 
less said to yourself: “What a whale of a 
crop of honey there would be if every col 
ony produced as much as the best.” 

Is it reasonable to assume that all colo- 
nies in an apiary can and should be 
brought up to a par with the best produc- 
ing colony, or, do we have to tolerate poor 
colonies? Certainly these poor colonies re- 
duce the yield as well as profits. 

It seems to me that, with the right sort 
of management throughout the season, 
every colony should be practically as 
good as the best. The efficient, up-to-the 
minute dairyman would not think of tol- 
erating scrub cows in his herd. He would 
dispose of the undesirables and replace 
them with good stock in order to main 
tain a high average production. Likewise, 
the aggressive beekeeper is on the alert 
to detect failing or undesirable colonies 
of bees and to bring the subnormal colo- 
nies up to normal condition. Subnorma! 
colonies are the result of faulty manage 
ment as a rule. 

Efficient Apiary Management Defined 

From the standpoint of management, 
beekeepers may be divided into three 
classes: those who manipulate hives too 
much, those who seldom look into their 
hives, and those who have learned from 
reading, exchange of ideas with other bee 
keepers, and experience to do just the 
right thing at the right time. Efficient 
apiary management means just that. 

The beginner beekeeper is usually very 
enthusiastic. He is like a small boy with 
a new toy; he naturally wants to see what 
is inside. Too frequent manipulation of 
hives is positively detrimental, as it may 
interfere with the morale of the bees. 
Sometimes the opening of a hive during a 
dearth of nectar may cause the bees to 
bali their queen. On the other hand, in- 
sufficient manipulation is likely to be det- 





rimental, unless the beekeeper is sure that 
the bees do not require any attention. 
Ordinarily, we give our apiaries one 
thorough checking some time in the spring 
before the main honey flow. Due to lack 
of time and the rush of work one large 
apiary farthest from Medina did not re 
ceive the customary spring inspection, nor 
did we go into the brood-chambers during 
the season. I was sure that each colony 
had sufficient stores and from hive en 
trance diagnosis all colonies appeared to 
be in good condition. During the fruit and 
dandelion honey flow, each colony was 
given a super of combs, then in June 
when the main honey flow started we 
were kept busy stacking on supers to 
make room for incoming nectar. At the 
end of the season it was found that this 
particular apiary produced more honey 
than any of the others. I am not telling 
this to discourage hive manipulation, but 
| am saying that a lot of unnecessary 
work may be avoided and bigger crops se- 
cured by opening hives only when neces- 
sary. This brings me to the next point. 
Four Important Factors in Management 
In this latitude the month of May is 
the most important of the year in apiary 


management. Brood-rearing in normal 


colonies is at its peak. A populous double 
story colony should have the equivalent 
of 12 or 13 full standard combs of brood 
at the beginning of the main honey flow. 








A strong two-story colony should have 12 
frames well filled with brood at the beginning 
of the main honey flow. 
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All factors that enable colonies to reach 
their maximum strength at the beginning 
of the main honey flow should be present. 

The four important factors that the 
heekeeper can control are: ample stores, 
good queens, ample comb space, and pro 
tection. This pre-supposes that all of 
these requirements were provided the pre 
vious fall, and that, barring abnormal 
conditions, each colony has 
spring in normal condition. 
There should be at least three pounds of 
hees in each hive at the time bees collect 
the first pollen in the spring. 

What to Do With Weak Colonies 


With the right sort of management the 


winter 
reached 


previous fall, weak colonies can be prac 
tically eliminated. However, an occasional 
queen may fizzle out during winter and 
early spring. Frequently a queen that ap 
pears to be normal the previous fall proves 
worthless early in the spring. Just why 
this occurs is beyond me, unless it is that 
there was some defect in the queen not 
apparent to the beekeeper. Very likely 
this difficulty will be oyereome when we 
learn how to produce genuinely good 


queens, 





A queenless package added to a weak colony at 
the right time results in a strong colony for 
the harvest. 

In many cases weak colonies are due to 
a lack of stores. The queen in the weak 
colony may be normal. All she needs to 
make good is more bees to take care of 
the eggs she is capable of laying. A 
queenless two-pound package of bees 
united with each weak colony from five 
to eight weeks before the main honey flow 
starts will make the difference between 
success and failure in securing the maxi- 
mum crop of honey. It is amazing how 
weak colonies will forge ahead after 
packages have heen added. 
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To unite a queenless package with a 
weak colony, simply feed the queenless 
bees all the sugar syrup they will take 
by painting it on the sereen of the ship- 
ping cage, then place the cage in the 
empty space in the hive close to the combs 
and remove the cover of the cage. Sugar 
syrup may be made by stirring two parts 

















It is sometimes advisable to shake bees from 
extra strong colonies to unite with weak colo- 
nies. 


of sugar into one part of boiling water 
until all of the crystals are dissolved. 
The Importance of Ample Stores 

During the spring months, no colony 
should have less than 15 pounds of honey, 
or the equivalent of three full combs. 
Colonies that have been provided with 
food-chambers the previous fall are not 
likely to need feeding in the spring. When 
no combs of honey are available, a simple 
method of feeding consists of filling either 
a five- or ten-pound friction-top pail with 
warm sugar syrup, punch about a dozen 
holes in the cover of the pail with a 
three-penny nail, put on the cover and in 
vert the pail of syrup over the hole in the 
inner cover. An empty hive-body should 
be placed under the cover to make room 
for the pail of sprup. If the hive does not 
have an inner cover simply invert the 
pail of syrup over the top-bars of the 
frames. 
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During the period of intense brood- 
rearing prior to the main honey flow, bees 
use an amazing amount of honey. It takes 
nearly a comb of honey to produce a comb 
of brood. Hence, the necessity of a super 
ubundance of stores for each colony. 

To obviate the necessity of feeding 
sugar syrup, reserve for each colony a 
food-chamber. This is either a shallow or 
deep super of early-gathered, well-ripened 
honey, in addition to what may be in the 
brood-chamber. This means’ wintering 
cach colony in a two-story hive. This plan 
certainly simplifies apiary management 
and results in populous colonies for the 
honey flow. 

Failing Queens 

As already stated, some queens fail 
soon after they are introduced. Requeen 
ing is ordinarily done during July and 
\ugust, but if a queen is found to be 
failing in the spring she should be re 
placed then. Any queen that lacks vitality, 
that is wobbly as she walks over the 
combs, greasy in appearance, and an in- 
different layer, should be replaced with a 
young, prolific queen of a good honey- 
gathering strain. Directions for introduce 
ing the queen are attached to the mailing 
cage, 

Importance of Ample Super Room 

Strong colonies must have ample comb 
space for brood rearing and the storage 
of incoming nectar or they will swarm. 
In the majority of loealities, there is a 
spring honey flow from dandelion, fruit 
bloom, and other sourees. Colonies in sin 
gle-story hives frequently fill the combs 
with brood and nectar during this early 
honey flow. A super of combs should be 
given (without an excluder) to each sin 
gle-story colony at the beginning of the 
early honey flow to avoid congestion. 
This will control swarming. It is fre 
quently necessary to add a super of combs 
to each two-story colony during the fruit 
bloom honey flow. It is safe to say that 
hundreds of swarms go to the woods each 
spring because supers are not added in 
time to avoid congestion within the brood 
chambers. 

When we first began using food-cham 
bers in our apiaries around Medina, we 
used to raise them up and place a super of 
drawn combs between the two stories, 
thus giving each queen the run of three 
sets of combs. Lifting up food-chambers 
means extra work which now seems un- 
necessary. At present, we simply place a 
queen-excluder on top of each food-cham- 
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ber and place the super of combs on top 
of the queen-excluder, giving each queen 
the run of two sets of combs. If the queen 
needs more room, the honey will be ear- 
ried up into the super on top. 

In some regions where the dandelion 
honey flow is heavy, colonies frequently 
store almost a super of dandelion honey, 
As there is usually an interval of dearth 
hetween the dandelion and clover honey 
flows, most of this unsealed dandelion 
honey will be used in brood rearing be 
fore the elover honev flow starts. How 
simple it is, then, to furnish each colony 
with a super of drawn combs at the be- 














An upper story full of honey supplies necessary 
stores for building up to great strength. 


ginning of the fruit bloom honey flow, 
to make room for incomin, iectar and 
brood rearing. If no drawn combs are 
available frames containing full sheets 
of foundation can be used. 

There is another advantage in this 
method of supering in extracted honey 
production. When the major honey flow 
starts, each colony already has this super 
that was supplied during the early honey 
flow. This will hold them at the beginning 
of the main honey flow until more supers 
can be added. 

Importance of Good Combs 

A perfectly good queen is often unable 
to do her best work because of the lack of 
good worker combs for brood rearing. As 
colonies are examined in the spring, poor 
combs consisting mainly of drone cells or 
stretched cells should be removed from 
the brood-chambers and replaced with 
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good combs consisting of worker cells. A 
poor comb left near the center of the 
brood-chamber may hamper the work of 
a queen and practically cause suspension 
of egg-laying for a time, especially in 
early spring when the weather is too cold 
for the colony to expand its brood nest 
readily beyond the poor comb. Make sure 
that all combs in the brood-chambers are 
good worker combs. 


The Importance of Pollen 

In most regions, pollen is plentiful in 
the spring. Sometimes, however, during 
long cold spells, when bees are unable to 
leave the hives, the supply of pollen runs 
low and bees are compelled to suspend or 
eurtail brood rearing for a time. In two 
story colonies there is likely to be a lar 
ger amount of pollen in the combs, carried 
over from the previous fall, than in sin 
gle-story hives. In other words, 20 combs 
would likely contain more pollen than 10 
combs. When ample pollen is available in 
the combs, brood rearing will continue in 
spite of cool weather. Some heekeepers 
worry about pollen-clogged combs in the 
fall. As a rule, all of this pollen is used 
up in brood rearing before the main honey 
flow starts the following season. 

Early Spring Protection for Bees 

Bees in their natural habitat are usual 
ly well protected against the elements. 
Ample protection during the cold chilly 
weather of spring is essential. No mat 
ter how good the queen may be, she can 
not lay to her full capacity unless the 
temperature of the hive is right. The cor 
rect temperature for brood rearing can be 
much more easily maintained in a well 
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insulated hive. Winter packing should not 
be removed until settled warm weather 
comes, It is also important to select an 
apiary site well protected from the pre- 
vailing winter winds. 

With all of the spring requirements 
kept clearly in mind when checking 
through the apairy, namely, good queens, 
ample stores, ample comb space consist 
ing of good worker combs, the addition 
of queenless packages to strengthen any 
weak colonies, and the necessary protec 
tion against the chilly winds of spring, all 
colonies should be practically as good as 
the best and boiling over with bees raring 
to go when the major honey flow starts. 

Medina, Ohio. 

















A double-walled hive with packed food-chamber 
protects the brood during cold nights. 
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cA New *Problem_. in, ‘Pollination. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
Vast cAreas ‘Planted to One Crop on. Collectivised Garms (all for 


Staggering Increaser in, Bees for “Pollination. 


The purpose of the so-called Five-Year 
Plans, the Soviet Union having now em 
harked on its second, is to hasten the ag 
riecultural and industrial development of 
the Soviet Union by well organized, co 
operative effort. There is obvious advan 
tage in working for a well developed and 
thoroughly organized plan, and it can be 
said for these plans that they are in the 
main well thought out. The only question 


which can be raised regarding them is 
that of the competency of the govern 
ment and of the people in meeting the 
high and specialized requirements. 

In a period*of five years, it is obviously 
impossible vastly to increase the number 
of the larger farm animals, although it 
is proposed to make substantial increase 
in the number and betterment in the qual- 
ity of cattle and horses, Small animals, 
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such as sheep, chickens, rabbits and bees, 
ean be increased more speedily, and it is 
consistent with the ideas of the plan that 
these small animals shall receive much at 
tention. The part which most closely con- 
cerns American beekeepers is the proposal 
regarding bees, and this will be outlined 
briefly. 


Beekeeping Plans Primarily for 
Pollination 


The census of 1929 showed that within 
the area of the Soviet Union there were 
about five million colonies of bees (about 
half the number in the United States), 
and since that time there is no official 
count. The number is probably now great 
er than in 1929, for some increase has al 
ready been made. In the development of 
agriculture which is proposed under the 
Five-Year Plans, especially the Second, 
it becomes necessary to plant vast areas 
to one crop. This naturally decreases the 
places suitable for nesting and hibernat- 
ing places of wild insects, so that when 
fields of alfalfa, sunflowers, buckwheat, 
er red clover are planted which are many 
miles long, the chance of there being 
enough wild insects to pollinate the flow- 
ers becomes scant. 
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Recognizing this biological situation, 
the framers of the Second-Five-Year Plan 
have included the use of honeybees for 
pollination as an essential factor. It is 
not for honey production alone that the 
great increase in honeybees is proposed, 
but for the far greater economic value 
of their pollen-earrying habits. Knowing 
the number of hectars (1 hectar equals 
2.47 acres) of the various plants which 
are projected and which require insect pol 
lination, and estimating the number of 
bees per hectar which are required for ad 
equate pollination, it becomes a relatively 
simple matter to compute the number of 
colonies of bees necessary. Since pollina- 
tion is an essential to the whole Plan, an 
increase in the supply of honeybees be 
comes a vital step in the whole agricul 
tural scheme. 


Staggering Figures Involved in Second- 
Five-Year Plan 

It is thought necessary, for the carry 
ing out of the Seeond Five-Year Plan, 
that the number of colonies of bees be 
increased from about five million to forty 
million. Some of the beekeeping authori 
ties claim that the Soviet Union could 
support 150 million colonies. It rather 

















The Soviet Union, showing distribution of colonies in 1929, each dot representing 1000 colonies. 
Few colonies occur north of the heavy line above which streams are frozen six months of the year. 
Original map by Abrikosoff, 
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strains one’s brain case, if he knows any- 
thing about beekeeping, to grasp such 
numbers, for never before in history has 
such a project been created. Let us see 
what this project of 35 million more colo 
nies demands. 

There will be need for 35,000,000 bee 
hives, bottoms, covers, and perhaps 70, 
000,000 supers, a total of 105,000,000 hive 
bodies. Smokers will be required to the 
number of at least a half million. Comb- 
foundation will be needed to an amount 
of at least 220,000,000 pounds, since the 
hives are the Dadant-Blatt type which 
take large sheets of comb foundation. 
Then, after the equipment is manufac- 
tured, it must be distributed to the api- 
aries in which inerease is being made, and 
then moved again to the final location of 
the new apiaries, two items in trans 
portation that will tax the rather primi- 
tive transportation of the Soviet Union. 
Then there is the item of training per- 
haps 350,000 skilled beekeepers, to the 
point where they are capable of taking 
independent care of 100 colonies each, no 
small educational undertaking. The aver- 
age number of colonies in this computa- 
tion to be handled by each beekeeper is 
placed at 100, although in many apiaries 
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A Russian hand mill for comb foundation. 


at present, each beekeeper is responsible 
for a smaller number, so the educational 
task larger one than 
assumed. Everything depends, of course, 
on the individual adaptability of those as 
signed to the beekeeping work of the 
eollective farms, the training 
which they acquire. 

While the Soviet Union owns the largest 
forests remaining in the world, to prepare 


may be a is here 


and to 


and transport the lumber necessary for 
the hives required is a large undertaking. 
In spite of the available supply in forests, 

















The Soviet Union, showing proposed distribution of colonies after 1937. Each dot represents 10,000 
colonies instead of 1000 as on map on previous page. Original map by Abrikosoff. 
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there is a lumber shortage for this pur- 
pose, and attempts are being made to find 
substitutes for wood in hive construction. 
To provide the wax necessary for all the 
comb-foundation required will tax the fa 
for 
true in spite of 


cilities wax production, and this is 


the facet that old Russia 


was a great producer of beeswax for 
chureh use, Substitutes for beeswax have 
heen tried but it has been ruled that they 
can not be used (even if possible) for 


this purpose. 


Hive Bodies Needed in Five Years Would 
Keep American Hive Factories Busy 
Seventy Years 

It may be well to examine these figures 


a little, to try to comprehend what they 


mean, It appears that the present hive 
body manufacturing capacity of all the 
factories now existing in the United 
States is probably about one and a half 


million hive-bodies a year, working eight 
week, so that 
facilities, it would take 
seventy years to make the hive-bodies re 
for the Second-Five-Year Plan in 
\merican If our American 


hours a day, seven days a 


with our present 
quired 
factories, fac 
tories were to run seven hours a day for 


five days and lay off each sixth day, as 


is the Soviet plan, one-third more time 
would be required to complete the task. 
Of course, if the American supply fae 


tories were confronted with the necessity 
of making 105,000,000 hive bodies in five 
years, if they could get the lumber, they 
could send in orders for more wood-work 
ing machines, which are adaptations of 
machinery which is common enough with 
us. The difficulty of such 


getting more 
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A Russian wax sheeter copied after American 
models. 


machinery in the Soviet Union is greater, 


for they do not now have factories for 
making such machinery and must import, 

probably from Ameriea. 
The output of comb-foundation ma 
chines in the Soviet Union is given me as 
9 


a little over 2,000 pounds a day for cach 


milling machine, with less capacity for 
the sheeters. They claim to have eight 
such machines now in operation and have 
plans to bring this number to fifty in the 
near future. 


Ithaea, New York. 




















A Soviet foundation mill, an exact duplication of American machinery. 
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“Distributing Queen (ells to Nuclei 


Mel Pritchard 


Simples Method of “Re queening Entire cApiary or “Providing 
“Reserve of Young Queens 


There are 
queen cells (after having produced them 
as I described last month) either intro- 
ducing them direct or placing them in 


many ways of using the 


nursery cages 
emerge. The backyard beekeeper will pre- 
fer to introduce the cells direct and save 
the expense of nursery and introducing 


until the young queens 


eages. The following method has proven 

very suecessful with me: 

Requeening Established Colonies with 
Cells 

Two days after the cells are started, 
cage the queens in the colonies that are 
to be requeened, using an introducing 
eage with a piece of tin or wood over the 
outer end of the candy to prevent the 
hees from releasing her, and hang the 
cage in the hive. Three days later a super- 
sedure impulse will start owing to the 
stopping of egg-laying, but there will be 
no queenless impulse to retard honey 
gathering. Bees in this condition will ae 
cept a queen cell and give it the best of 
eare. Give each colony one cell by making 
an opening in the honey just at the top of 
the brood and putting it in point down 
in a natural position. Examine these 
cells two days later and if any should be 
destroyed another can be given to replace 
it. They will be torn down within the first 
two days if at all. 

After the young queen is found to be 
laying, the old queen can be disposed of 
If any of the virgins are lost at mating 
time, the bees ean be allowed to release 
the old queen. After her foreed rest she 
will be in better condition to build up a 
colony for winter. I managed an apiary 
of 30 colonies by this method and got 28 
of them suecessfully requeened. In the 
two that lost their virgins, the old queens 
were apparently in good condition after 
their long confinement and were success 
fully re-introduced. 

When following this »nethod there will 
be about 25 days that no eggs will be laid. 
During this time the brood will all emerge 
and the brood nest will be filled with 
honey. The young queen will establish a 
eompact brood nest and can be depended 
on to buil’ up a strong colony of young 


bees for winter. There should be room in 
the supers for the bees to move up the 
honey to make room for her. One cell can 
be left with the bees that grew the cells, 
and, after they have a young laying 
queen, the old queen can be removed and 
her bees united with those on the parent 
stand. There is a chance of this queen 
being killed unless she is caged while the 


hees 


re being united. Later they are al 
lowed to release her. 
Two-frame Nuclei for Mating Queens 


Mating nuclei ean be made up with one 
frame of sealed brood and one frame of 


honey with adhering bees placed in a hive 








Standard hive arranged for two nuclei. Note the 
partition in the middle and the division-board 
feeders. 


or box. A cell should be given at the time 
the nucleus is started, but the entrance 
to the box should be kept closed for 36 
hours; then open the entrance but make 
it quite small, “4 by 1 ineh is large enough. 
After the young queen is found to be 
laving she can be removed, used where 
needed, and the combs and bees put back 
in the hive from which they were taken. 
If the nueleus hive is moved away, the 
bees that return will find their way into 
other hives and very few will be lost. 

Baby Nuclei with Half Cupful of Bees 


Those who do not wish to break up colo- 
nies for nuclei can use small boxes with 
only 200 or 300 bees and a small piece of 
comb, but this is not recommended ex- 
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Baby-nucleus boxes. These are equipped with a single small comb, built-in feeder, built-in queen 
cage, and ventilator. 


cept during a honey flow and when the 
weather is warm. Cells that are about 
ready for the virgins to emerge should be 
used in these small boxes and they should 
be kept inside, away from cool night air, 
until the virgins have emerged. The ace 
companying picture shows some of these 
boxes that I have in use. These were in- 
tended for introducing virgins instead of 
cells. The arrangement on the under side 
of the cover is the cage that the virgin 
queen is shut in while the bees are being 
installed. Cells may be given instead of 
virgins. Fill the feeders with very thick 
syrup. I get best results by using syrup 
that is so thick that it has to be poured 





into the feeder hot. When cool it forms a 
thin wax. 

Get the bees from two or more colonies, 
shake them into a box and sprinkle them 
with warm water to prevent their flying. 
Press a ripe queen cell into the comb, put 
in a half teacupful of the wet bees, close 
the box and keep it away from cool air 
for two days, then put it out, open the en- 
trance, and put on the paper cover. This 
is a piece of roofing paper large enough 
to protect all of the box above the en- 
trance from wind and rain. The ventila- 
tor at the back of the box is used only 
while it is being kept inside. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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‘Off Again, On Again, Gone Again, Ginnegan’ 
E. R. Root 


Story of Most Extensive Queen-Breeder and ‘Package-Bee 
‘Raiser in. thes World 


I never thought that I would be in the 
predicament of the Irish conductor who 
reported back by wire to his boss the 
words as given in the heading. | have 
never driven a locomotive, but I have 
driven an automobile all over the United 
States; rather prided myself that, after 
having driven 32 years with an average 
of approximately 20,000 miles per year, I 
had never been in the ditch and never ex- 
pected to be; but the soft mud of the 
Black Be!t was too much for me. 

To explain, Mrs. Root and I were driv 
ing home from the South after a brief 
visit with Mr. D. D. Stover and his people 
at Tibbee Station, Mississippi. We had 
intended to go on from that state further 


south into Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina, then 
back to Medina. It was to be a sort of a 
vacation trip for Mrs. Root and me. I had 
intended to cover the queen-breeders and 
package bee men of Louisiana and Texas 
particularly. After reaching Mr. Stover’s 
place the bank moratorium was declared. 
Travelers’ checks would not be accepted. 
I called up Medina by long distance and 
was advised to come home as no one knew 
how long the banks would be tied up. My 
currency was just enough to pay for gaso- 
line and hotel bills until I got back to 
Medina, provided we did not run into a 
ditch. That is precisely what we did. Ex- 
cessive rains had made the roads none too 
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good. Mr. Stover warned me that I had 
better let one of his men drive me over 
that bad section of Black Belt road, or 
until we should strike a hard road. 
Warned of Dangers in Muddy Road 


“No,” I said, “I have driven an auto- 
mobile for 32 years. I can make it.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Stover, with a 
dubious twinkle in his eye. “We'll go 


along in another machine to keep you 
company. You may need us.” 

| have a dim recollection of zigzagging 
in the road. Mrs. Root “You 
will land in the diteh sure.” 

“You keep still,” I retorted. “I am driv 
ing, not you.” 


eautioned: 











Pig. 1.—In the ditch of soft black mud 


| don’t know how it happened unless 
Mrs. Root got rattled, but that ma 
chine headed for the ditch in spite of my 
32 years of driving. We went-clear down 
about four and one-half feet into 
thick, deep, black mud—mud so soft that 
no derrick could pull me out without get 
ting mired itself. I did not know but that 
we had jammed in the front of the ma 
chine. It might cost $50 or $100 to get it 
fixed up. Travelers’ checks no good; banks 
tied up; Western Union could not help me 
out 


me 


nice, 


all this went through my mind in a 
flash. (See Fig. 1.) I tooted my horn. As 
if expecting something, Mr. Stover came 
hack. Mrs. Stover got out of the machine 
first and anxiously inquired whether Mrs. 
Root was hurt. 

“No,” I said, “Not a bruise on either of 
us but I am just plain mad at myself.” I 
knew it would be to blame my 
wife——-not in her presence anyhow. I shall 
never forget the expression on Mr. Sto 
ver’s face. He didn’t say “I told you so.” 
He only said, “I’l get you out of this and 
don’t you worry.” 

The miracle of how he did it is shown 
in Figs. 2 and 3. I never saw a better ex 
hibition of man power under the direction 


no use 
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to handle men. 
men and black came seemingly 
nowhere. Mr. Stover took charge. 
The men lifted up the front and then the 
back of the machine until they had it 


back in the road. When we got to a garage 


of one who knows how 


White 
from 

















Fig. 2.—Man-power under the direction of Mr. 
Stover (extreme left) was much more effective 
than either derrick or mules. 
we had the mud seraped off and the car 
There was not a seratch 
to the That 
Black Belt soil that produces such won 
derful 
foundation 


washed. or any 


damage machine, famous 


crops does not 
for 
days of rain. 
The Most Extensive Queen-Breeder and 
Package-Bee Raiser in the World 
So far T have told the last half of my 


story first. Now, IT want to tell 


make a good solid 


an automobile after four 


about a 














Fig. 3.—Almost out, thanks to Mr. Stover. 


modest man, probably the most extensive 
queen-breeder and package-bee raiser in 
the world. I had met Mr. Stover at the 
meeting of the American Honey Institute 
at St. Louis. Knowing his all-around abil- 
ity as a business man and organizer, we 
tried to make him President of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, but he flatly refused. 
Somehow he turned the tables and landed 
the job on me, ’Nuff said! 
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Fig. 4 Left to right, Professor Clay Lyle, State Inspector of Apiaries, State College, Mississippi; 
Miss Katherine Chapman and Miss Lockie Lourey, secretary and stenographer respectively to Mr. 
Stover; and Mr. Stover. 


I had told Mr. Stover that | was going women, everyone of whom knows how to 
South to write up a few more queen click to the orders of the boss they like. 
breeders and package men, particularly in I discovered that Mr. Stover knows how 
Louisiana and Texas. I proposed going by to handle men and women, which fact is 
the way of Tibbee Station and would call — splendidly illustrated in the way he got 
on him first. | had pumped his foreman, me out of the ditch as explained at th 
Mr. W. J. Synott at the St. Louis meeting. beginning. He is first of all a business 
| learned from him thdt last year Mr. man, an organizer and one who knows 
Stover produced and sold 42,000 queens how to inspire his help with his own in 
and could have made the figure an even domitable energy. Every one of these peo 
60,000 if he had had the orders. I also ple is willing to work early and late. 
learned that he produced that same year While Mr. Stover is sometimes plain 
13,000 combless packages of bees. These spoken and says exactly what he thinks, 
figures look staggering and almost unbe his employees and customers know that 
lievable, but perhaps you will be less in he tries to play the game squarely. 
clined to diseredit the statement when | Careful Preparation for Busy Season 
explain that Mr. Stover has 4000 colonies In the off season or when the bees car 
of bees. He is now operating 8000 nuclei, not be worked, the men are put to work 
and has a dozen or more trained men and making beehives, queen cages, and cages 
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Fig. 5.—Mr. D. D. Stover (in middle foreground) and his co-workers in the production and ship- 


ping of 42,000 queens, 13,000 packages of bees, and beehives and equipment. 
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for package bees. His factory, while not 
large, 
South. 


is one of the best equipped in the 


the 
number of people he employs. This force 


Figs. 4 and 5 give some idea of 


can produce honey, raise package bees, 


raise queens, make beehives or queen 
eages. If anyone of them with a truck or 
the 


knows exactly how to get out, because Mr. 


automobile gets caught in mud, he 
Stover has told them how. 


In this connection, I might remark that 
the people in the South are more generous 


than we of the North. If an automobile 
is in the ditch, all the people round about 
will volunteer help, just as they did in 
mv case, 


In Fig. 6 we have the 
ard the 
principle of raising cells such as used by 
Mr. Mel Pritehard. 


his grafting 


queen-rearing 


where he uses long idea-hive 


one of 
Mr. 


Pritchard more closely perhaps than any 


Fig. 7 shows 


houses. He _ follows 


other queen-breeder in the United States. 
He adopted Pritchard’s twin baby-nucleus 


hive consisting of two frames on each 


side of the division. These frames, three 
of them, fit into the inside of an ordinary 
Langstroth frame. After being filled they 
are put into nuclei. This equipment of a 


nucleus box he considers more practical 


than a larger full size hive and frame. 


Trucking Surplus Package Bees to North 
to Catch Honey Crop. 


Mr. Stover always has a forward look. 


Just now he is working out the problem 


of utilizing his surplus package bees, 


trucking them up North and producing : 
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big crop of honey. His foreman, Mr. W. 
J. Synott (Fig. 8) shipped about 1300 


colonies to the North and produced a crop 
of 225,000 pounds of honey. In doing this 
he was working for another man whose 
name I am not at liberty to give out. Mr. 
Stover there 


portunities in trucking 


believes that are 


great op 


surplus package 














Fig. 7.—One of the little houses in which queen 
cells are grafted. 


bees up North, putting them into hives, 
and producing crops of honey. 

I don’t Mr. Stover will thank 
when he sees this story. He told me 


suppose 
me 
he didn’t eare for publicity except as he 
paid for it at so much a page. He is an 
extensive advertiser, takes full-page space 
in all the bee journals. He helieves that 
it pays to advertise, and this is the rea 
son he is the most extensive queen-breeder 
world, 


After 


in the 


talking with him and talking 
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Fig. 6.—Mr. Stover’s home yard and cell building colonies in ‘‘long-idea’’ hives. 














Fig. 8.—Mr. W. J. Synott, foreman of the Stover 

apiaries, who took colonies North and pro- 

duced a crop of 225,000 pounds of honey last 
season. 


with his help, | would say that his great 
secret of success is in his ability to handle 
men and women. His very candor is an 
asset because his criticism is constructive. 
He confesses that he has been “cross” to 
his help at times, but I notice they love 
and respect him. 

Mr. Stover consented to act as Vice 
President of the American Honey Insti 
tute. He said that after this season is 
over he will do all he can to help build it 
up because he is thoroughly sold on the 
American Honey Institute and believes 
that it is an organization every beekeep- 
er, every supply manufacturer, and every 
package-bee raiser and queen-breeder 
should support. He is, in fact, one of the 
largest contributors to the Institute. He 
gives liberally because he says the future 
of honey production and the queen-and 
package business hangs on the success of 
the American Honey Institute, and he is 
right. 

Cages for Shipping Package Bees 

Mr. Stover uses the style of cage illus 
trated in Fig. 9, which he has found to be 
the most satisfactory. While many use 
four posts with open screen ends, he finds 


that if the cage is long enough and thin 
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enough to give plenty of screen on the 
sides, the bees will not suffer for want 
of air during the hottest weather. The 
solid ends add strength to the cage. He 
says that the arrangement of the thin 
slats to support the cluster is another im 
portant feature. They should be horizon 
tal. This gives a better passage of air 
through the sides of the cage than if they 
were vertical. When slats are not properly 
placed, the cluster will not be as con 
tented. 

Like nearly all shippers, he uses thin 
sugar syrup in an atmospheric feeder in 
stead of candy. Since sugar syrup has 
heen widely adopted, the loss of bees dur 
ing shipment has been greatly reduced. 
The outstanding difficulty with candy 
was that it was almost impossible to get 
it just right for all weather conditions, 
Svrup overeomes this trouble completely 
and in addition gives the bees a larger 
percentage of water for a given amount 
of sugar. 








Fig. 9.—The type of cage Mr. Stover prefers. 
Note that the slats on which the bees cluster 
are in a horizontal position in respect to their 
width and that the ends of the cage are solid. 


Mr. Stover Builds a Church 

Among other things, Mr. Stover showed 
me a nice little church near his home in 
which he seemed to be much interested, 
and well he might because he practically 
built it himself. He was too modest to 
tell me this, but, some of his employees 
did. This is another sample of how he 
throws his whole might and soul into 
everything he does. 

If he can put some of that tremendous 
energy and enthusiasm into securing mem- 
berships for the American Honey Insti 
tute, the whole beekeeping industry of 
the country will be benefited. I believe he 
will do just that. 

Medina, Ohio, 
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There is one com- 
modity of great eco- 
nomie value that 
has not been listed 
heretofore as one 
of our nation’s as- 
sets and it is the 
purpose of this ar- 
ticle to call atten- 
tion to this oversight in order that this 
property may be placed among the wealth 
of the nation. I refer to the knot-hole. 
Anyone who has built a house or barn 
knows that knot-holes cost him anywhere 
from $20.00 to $50.00 per thousand square 
feet. We defy anyone to show us any 
other article of such value when we take 
into consideration the material of which 
it is made, 

But the value of the knot-hole is not 
measured in dollars and cents alone. Its 
greatest value lies in the manner in which 
it has promoted recreation. Many of the 
most exciting ball games ever played 
would never have been witnessed by thou 
sands of our juvenile population had it 
not been for the* benevolent knot-hole. 
Personally, I never did view a ball game 
through a knot-hole—except one. That 
was when the Bloomer Girls’ Club played 
the House of David. I do not feel that 
that should ever be brought up against 
me for I was tempted beyond that which 
l was uble. ; 

1 resigned from the Knot-hole Club on 
account of a low-down trick played by 
two of our members and I pronounce those 
two boys the meanest that ever lived. 
They were stationed at their knot-holes 
witnessing a splendid game of ball when 
a shower of rain came up. During the 
wild scramble for shelter, those two mis 
creants climbed the fence, went out with 
the crowd, and secured rain tickets good 
for the game to be played the next day. 
This was bad enough, but what was worse 
they traded their rain tickets for a good 
feed at the hot-dog stand, then saw the 
game next day through their respective 
knot-holes, 

let it be stated right here, however, 
that the knot-hole habit is not entirely 
confined to boys. Why, I know a party of 
men, yes, real highbrows such as editors 
of bee journals, extension men, and the 
like, who looked, or tried to look, through 
a knot-hole merely for the sake of econ 
omy. This is the way it came about: 

A short course in beekeeping was being 
held in southern California and this group 
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Enot-Holes 
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PRISE a on a of instructors was 


> Tokd by (he 


walking along the 
streets of San Diego 
when they came to 
a high tight board 
fence. Over the gate 
was this sign, “See 
the Largest Grape 
Vine in the World. 
Admission, 25 cents.” Now this party was 
in a hurry and to pay out 25 cents just to 
get a glimpse of a grape vine did not look 
like good business. But if they could just 
take a short squint at the vine without 
sacrificing the two bits, that would be 
satisfactory. And besides no harm would 
be done for it would not injure the grape 
vine. 

Then one of them of Scottish descent 
remarked, “Boys, see that knot-hole 
ahead? Line up,” and he took his place 





One of the highbrow beekeepers took his place 
at the knot-hole in a manner that seemed quite 
natura] to him. 


in a manner that seemed to come quite 
natural to him. This suggestion was 
promptly aeted upon but to their chagrin 
they found that some kill-joy had nailed 
a board over the knot-hole from the in 
side. Evidently those in charge had de 
clared a knot-hole holiday. As they went 
away one was heard to remark that, if 
the truth were known, he did not want 
to see that grape vine anyway, for it 
was a sour grape vine, 
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SUPERING FOR COMB HONEY 


Careful Attention Needed During Honey 
Flow, the High Tide of the Year 
oducer of comb should 


The pr 


have 


honey 


prepared at least five supers for 


each colony, for it is a handieap to pre 
pare Supe rs as the bees need them. Super 
ing should not begin until the honey flow 


has well started. 

In giving the first super, I place in it 
two nice clean bait combs that have been 
brush to 
half the length of the cells. This starts a 
cluster of 


brushed down with a wire one 


bees repairing the combs at 
once, and the super will soon be oceupied 


with comb builders drawing foundation. 


If the honey flow is heavy it will not 
be long until they will need more room, 
for only a few bees can occupy a super 
after the combs are drawn, If the tlow is 
heavy, I give two supers at once, for the 


hive is full of wax workers and they will 
draw two sets of combs, nearly as soon as 
they would draw one. 

Of the 


by the honey flow 


course, master must be guided 


and colony strength, 
but as this is the beginning of the season, 
don’t let a strong colony loaf for want of 
combs to draw. The time to hold back on 
giving room is the the 
the beginning. Yet, if it is 
far enough away from the swarming sea 


toward close of 


season, not 
son, one can produce a larger per cent of 
fancy honey by doing a little crowding. 
If the scale hive at the home yard indi- 
eates what is called an unusual secretion 
of nectar, better put off the outing o1 
fishing trip until some future date. You 
have kept the bees for nearly a year, to 
see what you can make them produce dur 
ing this honey flow. I have known colo 
nies to fill a super of comb honey in four 
the 
other; so if one has three or four hundred 


days and partly draw combs in an 
colonies working for comb honey, it will 
pay to watch the heavy producers and 
give room, especially since these heavy 
flows don’t 
colonies produce 12 cases when they per 


last long. I have had single 
haps wouldn’t have made more than six 
had I been off picnicking or fishing. 

As the season advances, when there are 
four to six supers on the hives, it does not 
pay to leave them hoping that every see 


tion will be sealed; better take off those 
nearest completion, pick out the unfinish 
ed ones and make up what is ealled “go 
hacks” to be given to strong colonies that 
will finish them. 

While I would advise giving all strong 
colonies ample room at the beginning of 
the advise 


season, | would 


being very 
cautious about giving more room near the 
close of the season, The past season we 
1500 L576 that 
were on the bees, and much of the honey 
in the 


cased eases from supers 


remaining 76 supers was nearly 
finished, weighing 


g 12 ounees, and sold as 
eull honey. M. A. 


Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


—2 AA oo 
A MINISTER AND HIS BEES 


They Helped Him Keep His Daughter in 
College During These Hard Times 


Among the ministers of the Gospel who 
are finding that bees are a great help in 
thei both spiritually and _ finan 
cially, is the Rev. William H. Wilson of 
the Baptist church in Washington ©, H., 
Ohio. An old friend and admirer of A, L 


Root, whose teachings he has followed, hi 


work, 


has kept himself young although he is at 
of his 
profession have to retire. He does not look 
older than With searcely a 
and without a stoop of the shoul 
ders, he is a splendid specimen of a virile 


the ripe age of 65, when most men 
one day 50. 
wrinkle 
Christian gentleman. How does he do it? 
little 


garden and among his bees and by living 


By taking a time outdoors in his 
on plain foods just as nature gave them 
to us. 


He 


years continuously 


this 
certainly a fine com 
pliment. To sit down and talk with this 
man of God and nature, to feel his sublime 


has served ehureh for nine 


faith in spite of these distressing times 
when the poor old world seems to be up 
side down and to meet his wife and son 18 
well worth the 300-mile trip it took to 
get this interview and the pictures I am 
Were the 
was it hard to raise their church budget? 
Yes, but God 

As I drove away, back to Columbus, I 
felt as did the disciples of old when they 
said, after meeting the risen Lord, “Did 
not The 


. . } 
here showing. times hard and 


rules. 


our hearts burn within us?” 
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world little knows how these men of God, 
both Protestant and Catholic, have kept 
us with a forward look, a faith in God 
and in the future. When that state of 
mind is reached there will be no depres 
sion, 

The Rev. Mr. Wilson started with six 
colonies, produced a surplus of over 1200 
pounds of comb honey and increased to 
seventeen. This on a basis of spring count 
isan average of 200 pounds of comb honey 
and an inerease of eleven colonies. He 


eould have had a much 


larger inerease but he 
kept it back. 

As he does not us 
separators, his seetions 
of comb honey weigh a 
full pound ly the 
scales as he showed me, 
Some sections were fat 
ter than oth 
ers, but, as 
he does not 
ship or pack 
and sells to 
home folks, 
he has n 
trouble. 

His erop 


of honey was 


a 


The Rev. Mr. Nr a a 
we MMM Fe -..8° 


Wilson, his 
church and his 
little apiary. 


no small factor in keeping his daughter 
in college this vear. When making his 
protessional calls, a box of honey helps 
pave the way for a larger gift-——-a mes 
sage of cheer and of hope. 

Do the bees with their wonderful spirit 
of thrift and helpful co-operation help 
give him material for his sermons? “They 
certainly do,” he replied, “and what is 
more, the domestie economy of the hive 
is always interesting to an audience in 
or out of church. The story of the bees 
helps to deliver the message.” 

Mr. Wilson, in the southern part of the 
State where the climate is not severe, 
does not use packing except on top. The 
hives are set close together and are ecov- 
ered on the back with paper as shown in 
the pieture.—E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


\ half loaf is better than no bread 
page 201) is a trite and a true saying. 
Our funds for apiary inspection have 
been cut to the bone, and the bone sawed 
in two. At the next meeting of our loeal 
Lincoln and Welland Counties Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association I intend to ask for 
volunteers to work alongside the regula 
inspectors, giving at least one day with 
out pay. In that way every colony in the 
two counties could be covered. If kept up 
for say three vears, it would be “delenda 
est Carthago” to old Bacillus larvae. 

Dr. Phillips’ article on beekeeping in 
the Soviet Republic is very interesting. 
But how in this world eould one manage 
to pronounce those proper names? One 
would think that it might be dangerous 
for a woman with a name like that to 
stand over a hot stove. A piece of her 
name might split off, light on a hot stove 
and set fire to the house. If some of those 
names could be connected and a handle 
attached to the rear end, they would 
make a erackerjack of a meat saw. And 
vet I wonder if the people over there 
don’t smile quite audibly when trying to 
digest our orthography. 

Bees are not the cause of the epidemie 
of fire-blight (page 216), That is just an 
other falsehood to be run to earth and 
destroved., Here is another vouched for 
by Mr. Morden of Niagara Falls, At a 
meeting of Niagara Distriet Fruit Grow 
ers, the question of yellows in peach trees 
was under discussion, One of the company 
made the statement that if they eould be 
rid of the honeybees they could easily 
control yellows. When asked to explain 
he said that they carried the infection 
from tree to tree. When asked how he 
could be so positive about the spreading 
of yellows by an insect they had always 
considered their best friend, he replied, 
“T am positive because I have seen them 
carry it on their legs.” 

Mr. Argo’s article on installing 3-pound 
packages looks like good advice and real 
ly valuable to those who buy that size 
packages. In southern Ontario I feel quite 
sure that 2-pound packages installed ear 
ly give just as good results as the 3- 
pound, In either a 2-pound or a 3-pound 
package I certainly want at least one or 
two combs half filled with honey placed 
alongside the frames filled with founda- 


tion. 
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I have just heard that a New York 
state beekeeper who for a number of 
years has been renting bees to fruit grow- 
ers at $5.00 per colony a season, has been 
steadily getting new customers until his 
receipts for 1932 reached the sum of 
$2000. My informant, who lives within 
12 miles of this bee baron, called to see 
me the other day, offering to move my 
hees to the Niagara fruit district at so 
much per colony or enough to satisfy me 
and give him a net profit; but I did not 
care to have my bees moved 25 miles 
away or to do it myself.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 


HONEY FOR BURNS 


Should be Constantly on Hand Ready for 
Any Emergency 


About five years ago, it was my pleas 
ure to have an old retired couple build a 
home beside me. They had been pioneer 
farmers first near Winona, Minnesota, and 
later in Saskatchewan. My wife and | 
very much enjoyed hearing their pioneer 
ing experiences, one of which follows: 

In clearing the land of stumps in Min 
nesota, it was often necessary to bore 
holes in the larger ones and use blasting 
powder to split them. A farm hand, think 
ing the fuse had failed to ignite a charge, 
approached the stump and received a 
burning flash full in the face, which im 
bedded the grains of powder into the 
skin. No doctor was immediately avail- 
able in those then-remote parts, and the 
good mother made use of what she 
thought would bring the quickest relief. 
It was not known at the time whether 
the eyes were injured or not, but she lav 
ishly smeared honey over the entire face 
and eyelids. A cloth mask was then fitted 
with only holes for the nose and mouth. 

It was a matter of four or five days be 
fore a doctor examined the burns. He 
merely lifted the cloth and replaced it, 
saying, “you have used the best dressing 
that could be had.” The result was that 
the entire face healed without a sear, the 
eyes were not injured and not one grain 
of powder remained, That he was not 
powder-marked for life was the most un 
usual thing. 

Knowing this old couple (who have 
since passed to the life beyond) as I did, 
full credence may be given to this ex- 
perience. It has not been my privilege to 
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prove the value of honey on burns but it 
may fall to the lot of some unfortunate 
beekeeper to further demonstrate its mer. 
its as a first-aid treatment. If more ex 
perience lauds the value of honey for this 
use, another sales point may be added to 
induce the householder to consider it a 
commodity that should always be on 
hand.—Chas. E. Phillips, St. Catharines, 
Ontario. 


— A oo 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Néarly the middle of April, as I write 
this, and never yet this season have we 
heard the hum of the bees. There is still 
plenty of snow in the woods and on the 
hills, and the spring flood is not yet over, 
so perhaps it is just as well that our little 
ladies have kept indoors. 

All are alive at any rate. A short time 
ago, after a bad storm, I discovered that 
the roof of a wintering-case had blown 
partially off. On going to learn what dam 
uge had been done, I found a coating of 
ice all over the packing. This was care 
fully taken off, then being rather inquisi 
tive as to how the bees were wintering, 
the boy dug down far enough to learn 
that all were alive and able to buzz as 
usual, 

All winter long, these busy little ladies 
have kept their homes as clean as possi 
ble, dumping all dead bees and refuse at 
the entrance. This accounts for their not 
flying these warm days, but as soon as a 
really suitable day comes, with a wire we 
will draw this aside, and presto! the hum 
of the bees will once more gladden our 
ears, and bring real spring to us. 

Are the bees chafing at their enforced 
imprisonment as we women are at being 
kept inside because of mud and bad roads? 
Of course they are—-and isn’t it natural? 
Just shut a man up against his will and 
listen to him rave! Two weeks ago our 
minister in his discourse called men so 
ciable animals, In some eases this is true, 
hut how about it when one of them has 
been out of tobaceo for a few days! If 
vou could eall it sociability then—well, 
I'd rather be excused from meeting that 
species of sociability. Dll admit, like 
drones, they are a necessary evil some 
times. More, they are even useful when 
great strength is required. Other than 
that, give me the females every time. 

| greatly fear that this may prove 4 
poor clover-honey season. With so little 
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snow, and so much freezing and thawing 
all winter, the fact all 
will be have 
The bees, no 


elover, in 
certain to 
matter 


hay 
suffered. 
hard-hit by 
seareity of food, or depression, will hum 


crops, 


how 


just as cheerily, and only work the harder. 
Why, Why! imitate them? 


Grouching and whining, fretting and wor 


can we not 


rving, never get us anywhere—ever, so, 
why worry?-—Spinster Jane. 


— A oO 
NO MORE HEAVY LIFTING 


Simple Super Lifter Enables Operator to 
Tilt Back Stack of Heavy Supers 


Four Lifter,” whieh 


fee Division of the Cen 


The “Big Supe 
originated at the 


tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, was pri 


marily designed by the author for hee 
keepers who find the lifting of heavy 


supers of honey too much for them. By it 


100 pounds or more mav easily be swung 


= 








The ‘‘Big Four’’ super lifter with 266 pounds 
ready to be swung off. 


off a 
of sixteen with the expenditure of very 
little 


two-story brood-chamber by “ boy 


force. 


Figure 1 shows the lifter in readiness 
to swing off a load of honey in four deep 


supers, and Figure 2 


this load 


shows it again afte 
The 


hbrood-chambers may now be examined, re 


has been removed. two 
moved or replaced, then the supers can 
be swung back into exact position within 
a few seconds. 

The machine which may be made of 
either soft or hard wood can be easily 
built by anyone who is handy with tools. 
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It is not heavy and can be constructed 
for about $5.00. 

Any remove a 
load of supers and return them exactly 
to their original position must be attached 
to the hive. With that in have 
made the lifter bear on the floorboard as 
shown. The wheels, as you will notice, do 
not touch the ground when the lifter is 
in operation, but are used solely to trans 
port the from place to place. 
The short lever bar which is shown hang 


apparatus designed to 


view, I 


machine 





The super lifter with 266 pounds after being 
swung off. 


ing from the cross bracing by a chain is 
used to raise the supers sufficiently to 
allow the piece of flat iron on which they 
are to rest to be slipped under them. And 
the bench serew which bears on the lever 
arms near their ends, supports the oppo 
site ends of the supers to be lifted. A very 
slight downward pressure on the handle 
bars, rocks the load of supers backwards 
off the hive, after which the handles are 
lowered until they rest on the ground. 

Although supers would have to be add 
ed above for the use of such a machine, it 
is claimed by some beekeepers that when 
drawn combs are added above as large a 
crop may be got as when they are added 
next the But should this 
not be so, it would pay to keep a few 
more colonies to make up what was lack 
ing in crop by supering above, since by 
so doing one would avoid the heavy lift 
ing. 

Details for constructing such a super 
lifter may be obtained by writing to the 
above-mentioned Division—-A. H. W. 
Birch, Ottawa, Canada. 


brood-chamber. 
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G) From North, East, West and South 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
month has rolled 
California. 


Another 
around without rain in 
This 


months in our so-called rainy season with 


southern makes two 


out rain. It certainly does not look good 
to me, 

\pril 5 finds most beekeepers with 
hives full of bees all ready for the honey 
flow, and little or no stores. Some have 


fed or are feeding. More honey than usual 
was left with the 
cause of the low price of honey and partly 
wanted to do the 
they had 
undeeided 


bees last fall partly be- 
hecause beekeepers 


right 
done so well by him. 


bees when 
Many are 
move to the orange, 
a “fill-up,” or to save the 
shall 


honey 


thing by the 


whether to 
to get at least 


hoping 
expense of moving, hoping that we 
still get rain cnough to make some 
flow on the sage and wild buckwheat. So 


it goes over a period of years—hope and 
lean years and fat years, dry years 


this time, 


trust, 


and wet vears. Last year at 
many of our colonies had gathered half 
from the alfilerilla and 


blooming plants. This season 


a super of honey 
other early 
gathered almost nothing. 


they have 


WV tt 444 44 4 44 4444 Eft HH E EY 


f . 
Y Orange Trees Are Putting Out a Heavy ¥ 
Bloom Which Should Yield a Copious Y 
¥ Supply of Fragrant Nectar. 
¥ Y 
+»>>>>>>>>>> >>> >> > > > > ee ee eee 
Oranges are just beginning to show 
with the 
With the 


it will be from one to three 


white buds promising a heavy 


bloom most favorable weather 
weeks before 
nectar of any consequence can be expected 
from that source. 

Old honey 
hands of the 


hut prices are 


all out of the 
active, 


is practically 
producer, Buyers are 
about the 
possibly a fraction of a 
pound higher. Like the 
keeper who is out of debt and owns his 


same as at last 
report, cent a 


farmer, the bee 


outfit will pull through all right even with 
low prices and poor crops. 
In the great irrigated alfalfa sections, 


a 


things are near normal and the usual 
crops can he expected during the summer 
\ few miles often makes a great 
kind of honey, the erop 


honey flow. 


months. 
difference in the 
prospects and the time of the 

Here is that 
comes for my next letter I can report big 


hoping when the time 
rains, good crop prospects, and a bright 


outlook.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. —Here in 
the euealyptus honey region we are in the 
midst of the honey flow. Some of our best 
and most experienced beekeepers moved 
believing that the un 
usual cold of the past winter had killed 


out in February, 
the eucalyptus to such an extent that the 
crop would be too poor to depend on it 
to bring up their colonies for the alfalfa, 

We have two classes of beekeepers N ho 
have to meet conditions as they are. The 
larger number (for we have several thou- 
sand colonies in the cities) will keep on 
guessing, oceasionally seeking advice from 
a neighbor beekeeper, and will end the 
light crop, if any. If for 
enough to have 


season with a 


tunate a small crop they 


will rush off and sell for any price 
fered; they need the money. 
\ beekeeper of the other class knows 


his bees, knows his locality. He will «do 


propel 
next honey flow he 
ground to get it. He will 
when 


his work on time, and when the 
time comes for the 
will -be on the 
get a crop. His trouble will come 
other 
the market price and the result will be 
that he will have to take less than he 
should for his crop. 


he goes to sell; the fellow has set 


tetete tte tee tttee t¢ttttetetetetetee gg 


° 

Prompt and Well-Planned Action by the ’ 
‘ State Association Resulted in Saving the 

¥ State’s Inspection Service. Y 

¥ 

b> >> > > > > ee oe > > > > > > > pe ee 4 
A few of our 


that our bee law is too drastic. 


beekeepers will tell you 
The great 
majority are pleased with it and congratu 
late themselves that at last we are well 
along on the way to get rid of disease. 
Some of our legislators thought it might 
he a good move to get rid of the law as an 
economy move. The president of our state 
association named a committee and asked 
the members to meet with him in Sacra 
mento. The committee was augmented by 
other interested beekeepers, too many for 
all to take part in the 
spokesman was selected who put our cas¢ 
hefore the 

convineing way that the law was saved 
additional expense to th 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing that our beekeepers will co-oper 


diseussion. A 
various committees in such a 


without any 
heekeepers. We 


question of 
Hartman, 


importance 


Oakland, 


ate when any 
comes up.—-Cary W. 
California. 
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ARIZONA.—-We have had no rain dur- 
ing March which means that the fine pros 
that 


ts existed earlier 


pe are vanishing 
over the desert region. This is often the 
ease here. Reports from different areas 
state that the ground is extremely dry 
and that vegetation is suffering for lack 


of moisture. When heavy rains and floods 
the Kast 


n here. Indications 


eceur mn we can not expect any 
that 
some areas there will be a fair crop while 


n others it will be light. 


now are in 
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¥ 

¥ There Has Been an Unusually Heavy De 

¥ mand for Honey During Recent Months. 
Y 

ee ee ee oan 


Mr. W. 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
Y 
4 , 


C. Collier of Tueson reports that 


is having to feed back a great deal 
more honey than he has for a long time. 
He is the largest honey bottler in south 


\rizona. Having sold all of his honey, 
to 


a greater sale or a 


he has been buying his track 


keep 
supplied. He reports 
greater demand for honey during the past 


t\ 


wo or three months than any year in the 


past. He says he is unable to explain this 
heavy demand at this time. He keeps the 
stores supplied in a regular, business 


like manner and has built up a fine retail 


for all his honey——yes, and many 
times a large amount of his neighbor’s 
honey as well. 
here is very little honey of, any kind 
grade to be had in Arizona at this time. 
Mr. Collier states he is having a hard 


time to locate honey to supply liis trade 


until his crop starts coming in, which will 


© soon. If all states were as well cleaned 
up as Arizona, beekeepers would not have 
much complaint to make. Most beekeep 
feel, that should be 
some advance in the price of honey this 
Wedgworth, Or 


ers 


however. there 


coming season.—Leslie 


acle, 


Arizona, 


WYOMING. Reports from several see 
tions of the state indicate that the 


¢ 


win 
er loss will be small. It is interesting to 


ote how conditions vary throughout the 
stace. Some beekeepers have already com 

d their first inspections, while at 
Laramie we have not opened a hive. It 
will he some time vet before we ean un 
pack and inspect colonies. 


March was warm and packed colonies 
enjoyed general flights. April, so far, has 
been cold and at Laramie a strong, cold 
wind has been blowing for several days. 


x 


a 
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However, some sections report very pleas- 
ant spring weather. 


nn nn nS nin En En nen | 


A 

Abundance of Snow in Mountains Insures ¥ 
Water Supply for Honey Plants in Best ¥ 
Localities. ¥ 

A 


PPP >> > > ee > 2 oo > > > o> > > oe oe er 


Karly reports from the forest service 
indicate an abundance of snow in the Big 
Horn and Wind River mountains, and a 
supply far below normal in the Medicine 
Bow mountains and the Pole mountain 
distriet. This means that the most impor 
tant beekeeping regions of the state will 
have ample water for irrigation. 

Local honey sales are fair but the price 
is low. At 


the visits of heekeeper salesmen who are 


Laramie we have enjoyed (?) 


willing to sell at any priee. Our sales 
have inereased greatly since this dump 
ing has ceased. We have held to a price 


which we think is fair, yet honey trans 
ported 600 miles by truck is underselling 
When the of and trans 
portation is figured, I doubt if this type 
of marketing will pay a return to the pro 
ducer. 


ours, 


cost labor 


We have made some honey cream as 
deseribed by P. H. Tracey of Illinois. 
This is certainly a delicious spread. Many 
friends have stopped in for a sample and 
are enthusiastic ahout it. The local stores 


seem reluctant to handle it but we hope 


to get them interested. C. H. Gilbert, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
TEXAS.— The weather for the month of 


Mareh throughout the whole of beekeep 
ing hoth to the de 
velopment of bees and honey plants. Rain 


fall was only one-half inch which is two 


Texas was adverse 


inches below normal. The temperature 
likewise was three degrees lower than 
normal, The combined effect produced a 
situation seldom eneountered in this see 
tion. All native plants have been held 
hack until the blooming dates are one 
month late. The same cool weather and 
the lack of a nectar flow has delayed 
hrood-rearing and at the same time has 


caused the hees to use large amounts of 
old stores. Some neetar has come in 
fruit 


places 


from 
trees and 
these 
starvation. 
The of killed the 
bloom buds on a great deal of the huajilla 
and eatsclaw. The dry cool weather of 
March has allowed these plants to produce 


and in 


the 


guaracum, many 


have hees from 


kept 


freeze February 8 
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number of buds and 
shoots. With the coming of showers and 


an immens¢ new 
warm weather there will be a good flow 
from these bushes, but because of the late 
ness of spring it will be of short duration. 
Mesquite is coming into leaf, but no tags 
are showing. The only prospect for a hon 
ey crop at present time is the observa 
tion of old timers that a mesquite honey 
flow always follows a dry spring. 

The that the 
heekeeping condition this spring is about 


general indications are 
normal. Up to date about the same amount 


of foundation and other beekeeping 
equipment has gone to beekeepers. About 
the same number of queen-breeders and 
package men are offering their products 
in advertisements, and the same number 
of beginners are buying bees and starting 
new bee yards. If the weather man will 
give us a few showers, the heekeepers of 
their normal quota of 


Parks, San Antonio, 


Texas will supply 
hee products, H. B. 
Texas. 


MANITOBA. At date, April 4, 
still still 
hlocked with snow and ice. A few reports 


this 


winter is with us. Roads are 


of heavy losses of wintered-over colonies 
have come to hand, The honeydew of last 
season together with a long, hard winter 
has wrought havoe. 

I have on my desk a list of package-hee 
10,000, no order for 
hooked for 
April delivery. This information has been 


orders running ove! 
less than 50, and nearly all 
gleaned from visitors to the office. Money 


ix searee and all sorts of schemes have 
heen resorted to in order to get the desired 


number. 
Vt tt 4 4 644 444 44444 4 444 4 4 44 


New Taxes on Sugar and Syrups Puts 
Honey in More Favorable Position Than 
Ever. . 
>>> > > > oe o> > > > ee eo eo > > > > 


Honey 


stocks are cleaning up nicely. 
Our Federal Government has placed a tax 
of 2 cents a pound on sugar and the pub 
without 
much protest. Corn and cane syrups have 
heen 


lie seems to have accepted it 
taxed 6 per cent. Maple products 
and honey are not taxed. These announce 
ments have been heartening to those in 
terested in honey production. 

Our low grade honey that mixed with 
honeydew as some was last year, and hon- 
ey from the capping melters has been sell- 
ing on the basis of sugar prices. Sugar 


N 
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now sells at $7.50 a hundred weight and 
clover honey at the same price in large 
quantities in ten-pound pails. Jam prices 
to jobbers have been withdrawn until an 
arrangement can be made and a higher 
price decided upon. Marmalades and even 
pickles have been advanced in price to 
take care of that sugar tax. 
need to be in 
work that out 
is the big problem. The next three weeks 
will mean busy times for the 
Here’s hoping the weather man will give 
us some consideration._-_L. T. Floyd, Win 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


work will 


creased. Just how we ean 


Inspection 


beemen, 


COLORADO.—Unusually mild weather 
prevailed during Mareh and early April, 
Bees have been flying freely and gather 
ing pollen from maple and elm. They have 
not wintered well in sections of the state 
where dry weather has prevailed during 
the past two years. The quality of stores 
was very poor last fall, resulting in pro 
nounced dysentery following two cold 
snaps in December and February. Reports 
indicate heavy death parts of 
northern Colorado. However, the _ loss 
seems to have been confined to bees which 
have not had adequate care. Should this 
poor quality of stores continue, it will be 
resort to fall feeding of 
about ten pounds of sugar syrup per cul 


loss in 


advisable to 


ony. 


4-44 44-4 44-44 44444 44444444647 
: ¥ 

Much More Moisture is Needed to Insure ¥ 

a Crop of Honey in Some Portions. ¥ 

¥ 

PPP rrp pr >>> > > >>> >> > pee pe es 
East of the mountains, the drouth con 
tinues. Very little moisture has fallen in 
northern Colorado during the winter. Un 
rainfall during April and 
May is our only hope for a crop this sea 


precedented 


son, In the mountains snow is normal in 
places but not adequate for the deficiency 
of previous years. On the western slope 
moisture is generally much more favor 
able. 

The 


Honey 


annual meeting of the Colorado 
Producers’ Association 
in Denver on March 7. The program was 
confined to association business. Mr. Geo. 
Miller was re-elected President and Mrs. 
Hilma Carson, Secretary. The retirement 
of two directors occasioned the election 
of two former members of the board. A 
note of optimism prevailed despite pres- 
ent general financial conditions. This hope- 


was held 
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ful tone does not prevail due to ignorance 
of conditions but in spite of them; it is 
the faith of the beekeeper in the future, 
a determination to meet and master ob- 
stacles. It was decided to hold the annual 
summer meeting at the Colorado Agricul 
tural College in June.—R. G. Richmond, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


OREGON. At last, after many years 
of effort, the beekeepers of Oregon have 
succeeded in securing a law providing for 
state supervision of bee disease control 
work. Although the law which has just 
heen passed by the state legislature and 
signed by the governor may not be all 
that one might wish, it is a hig step in 
the right direction. The law is patterned 
largely after the California which 
has proven so satisfactory. It not only 
provides for the state supervision of hee 
disease control work but also gives the 
State Department of Agriculture the nec 
essary authority to take steps to estab 
lish grades and standards for honey. En- 
forcement of the new law will be under 
the supervision of Mr. Chas. A. Cole, of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
Salem, Oregon. Mimeographed copies of 
the new law have been prepared and will 
be sent to anyone on request. 


law 
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Results of Recent Survey on the Cost of ¥ 


Honey Production Are Now Available. 
= ee ee yyyd 
The preliminary report on the first 


vear’s work on the cost of honey produe 
tion in Oregon is now available, and will 
also be sent to anyone upon request. It 
should be remembered, however, that this 
is but a preliminary report, and that, as 
soon as this vear’s work is covered, a 
complete printed report will be prepared. 
I believe it is safe to say that this is the 
most complete study that has ever heen 
made covering the cost of honey produc- 
tion. Prohably 95 per cent of the commer- 
cial honey producers of the state have 
heen co-operating in this work. 

The 1932 crop of honey is largely out 
of the hands of the beekeepers. There is 
a limited number of exceptions to this 
statement, however. Reports also indicate 
that in some sections, especially in the 
Umatilla district, probably 75 per cent or 
more of the alfalfa has been killed out. 
In the Willamette Valley, most of the clo- 
ver and vetch are killed.—H. A. Scullen, 
Corvallis; Oregon. 


N 
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IOWA.—-Bees have come through the 
winter with a good percentage of live 


colonies where they had adequate stores. 
The latter, however, was not general as 
the honey flow last season was poor. Un 
less beekeepers look after their colonies 
carefully this spring many will either 
starve or be rendered too weak to gather 
a crop. The spring has been cold, and is 
so at this writing, all of which has done 
the bees no good. It looks now like there 
will be nothing for them until fruit bloom 
as in all likelihood the maple and box 
elder are ruined from late freezes. 
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Wettest Spring in Four Years Has Been 
Highly Beneficial to Clover, Which Is Now 
in Good Condition. 

A 
Da 893999999 > > > oe > o> < 

We have been having good rains lately 
and the ground is soaked. It is the wettest 
spring in four years. White clover as well 
as alsike is looking fine, better than was 
anticipated in the winter as the ground 
was bare all winter and it was unusually 
dry. Roads have been dusty most of the 
winter. 

Sales of honey have been slow. In talk 
ing with a beekeeper a few days ago, he 
informed me that he still had something 
like 15 or 20 eases of comb honey with 
no prospects of selling them. However, 
there little left this 
part of the state as the crops have been 
from nothing to light for the past three 
years, giving the beekeepers a chance to 
clean up on old stocks. T cleaned up about 
two tons of heartsease honey last winter 
that was from three to four years old. It 
sold well beeause there was nothing else. 
Before that I was wondering what to do 
with it. IT sold it cheap, but moved it. 

We are hoping for a good erop this 
year and if business gets better, beekeep 
ers, we hope, will share in the spoils. 
W.S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 


is honey over in 


WESTERN OHIO. -Today (April 6) 
the weather is fine for the growth of hon 
ey producing plants as it has been rain 
ing for nearly two weeks. Wet weather 
at this season is good for the beekeeper 
but not for the farmer as it keeps him 
from his spring plowing and sowing oats. 
Many fields will not be plowed this spring 
which will furnish good pasturage for 
the bees. This will help the farmer in 
some respects, as it will reduce production 
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of the farm crops, hence a better price 
for what he produces with less work. 

We have been home from Florida only 
a few days, but have been able to observe 
that the plants are in good condition. The 
severe drouth of last summer had greatly 
affected them, but favorable weather 
conditions will help greatly. It is a little 
early to tell what the outlook will be, 
but sweet clover, alsike and white clover 
look promising now. Taking into consid 
eration that last winter was cold, that 
there was a lack of snow at times, and 
that there was considerable freezing and 
thawing, which certainly is hard on clo 
ver, things are not so bad. 

We have started to unpack our bees, 
and find that colonies are apparently in 
the best of condition. The clusters are 
large and appear to be healthy. Stores are 
abundant, as we leave from 40 to 50 
pounds of honey and winter in two hive 
bodies. So far we like the two-story sys 
tem very much. However, since we have 
practiced this plan, the winters have been 
favorable. We do not know what the re 
sults would be if we should experience a 
severe winter. No doubt single-story col 
onies would stand a better chance. 

Most of the honey is sold, and bee 
keepers are faring about as well as those 
in other lines of business, perhaps a little 
better. All in all, we are optimistic for 
the future, and believe that beekeepers 
will share some of the good things that 
are promised..-Fred Leininger, Delphos, 
Ohio. 


LOUISIANA.-Today, April 3, is an 
ideal spring day. In every direction one 
sees the beautiful light green foliage of 
the trees and plants in full leaf, and the 
delightful fragranee of blossoms perme 
ates the air. The honeybee is seen every 
where in the white clover fields, clover 
now being in full bloom. Willow is just 
about through blooming for the spring, 
and T am told that quite a large crop of 
honey has been secured from this source 
in some localities 
VEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEL EE EEE EL SY 
¥ Bees Work Freely on Strawberry Blossoms Y 
¥ and the Result is Big Berries and No Culls. W 
) ER ER Ee eee eee eee eee eee | 

The students’ farm at the Louisiana 
State University has one of the best 
strawberry crops in the state. The ber- 
ries are so large that eight will fill the 
top layer of a pint box. The average run 
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is about 31 berries to the pint. There were 
no No. 2 grade berries in the first day’s 
picking. This again demonstrates the 
value of the honeybee to the fruit and 
berry grower. There are many hives of 
bees located close to the University 
strawberry farm and thousands of bees 
are flying from blossom to blossom car 
rying pollen. They fertilize the flowers to 
such an extent that the berries grow large 
and perfect, have a firmness and a 
“squeak” which denotes quality to the 
strawberry men. If a few colonies of bees 
were located on every strawberry farm, 
there would be fewer “culls” and more 
profit to the growers. Then think of the 
delicious strawberry honey! That would 
make you northern beekeepers sit up and 
take notice. 

Bees are in excellent condition all over 
the state and we predict a good crop of 
honey this season.—E. C. Davis, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


ALABAMA.—Conditions sinee our last 
report have improved very little. We have 
had a few warm, bright days but cloudy 
cool weather with high winds are the 
rule. Frost is predicted for tonight (April 
6) which is most unusual for this climate. 
Bees are building up slowly and getting 
some nectar when the weather is favor 
able but many of them were too weak to 
supply packages till late in May. Queen 
rearing is under way, but with such 
weather conditions production will not be 
more than 50 per cent of what it would 
be in a normal season. 
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Package-bee Shippers Are Enjoying the ¥ 

Heaviest Demand for Bees They Have Had Y 
for Many Years. 


<<<<<7 
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The demand for early packages is the 
best in many years. With production at 
the present low ebb, many breeders hav: 


all the orders that they ean fill for the sea 


son and others have all the early orders 
that they can handle. Inquiries and or 
ders will no doubt continue to come in 
till all shippers are booked to capacity, 
and it will he necessary to return them. 
Wise is the buyer who placed his order 
early with a reliable shipper. Even these 
may be delayed a few days because of the 
had weather, but they will get their bees 
far ahead of the one who waits till the 
last minute to order. 

On page 16 of the March issue of Bet- 
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ter Homes and Gardens is a very interest 
ing and beautifully worded tribute to the 
honeybee by Wainwright Evans. Mr. 
Evans coneludes his article with one of 
the best descriptions of honey that the 
writer has ever seen. It is hard to esti 
mate the advertising value of this article 
to the beekeepers of the country. Many 
housewives after reading such a descrip 
tion will want to taste this “wax enclosed 
sunlight” for themselves. No doubt some 
of the 1,400,000 readers of this magazine 
will want some bees of their own so that 
they may see some of the wonderful things 
Mr. 
Some commercial beekeepers feel that 


that Evans describes. 

it is the amateur who cuts prices and gluts 

the market, but more often they consume 

than 

cause of their enthusiasm for bees they 

a demand for honey among their 
J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


NORTHERN INDIANA. - Porter Coun 
ty Beekeepers’ Association met March 18, 
Only about twenty members were in at- 
tendance, owing to bad weather. Mr. 
James E, Starkey, Chief State Apiary In- 
spector, gave a talk on spring manage 
ment and State Inspector T. C. Johnson 
spoke on prevention and treatment of bee 
diseases. These men are making a tour of 
the state, meeting the beekeepers in the 
several counties. : 

Outdoor wintered suffered the 
usual average loss of five to ten per cent. 
Those wintered in properly constructed 
cellars came through with little if any 
loss not attributable to queenlessness or 
starvation, which probably will 
amount to not more than two per cent. 
sees taken from the cellars rather early, 
say ahout March 15 to 20 in northern In- 
diana, appear to be in far better condition 
than those left until a later date. This 
accords with our observation and experi- 
ence covering a number of years. 

Bees were carrying pollen from soft 
maple and elm on March 31, but there 
have been very few days to date (April 
6) on which they could fly owing to cold 
and rainy weather. White clover is show- 
ing up fairly well in this locality and bee- 
keepers are hoping again to secure a crop 
from this source. 

Honey sales are usually slow at this 
time of year, but they are even more so 
this year due to unemployment and lack 
of money on the part of those who would 
otherwise buy. At our meeting, small bee- 


more honey they produce and be 


ereate 


tri nas. 


bees 


losses 
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keepers reported all honey sold. Those pro 
ducing in ton lots or more still have on 
hand a considerable quantity of amber 
fall honey. Association prices for local 
sales to stores are 45 cents for 5-pound 
pails and 10 cents per comb for No. 1 
white honey, with retail prices 60 cents 
and 12% cents respectively. 
Due to unemployment in other lines, 
much interest is being shown in beekeep 
ing. However, it is doubtful whether there 
will be any investment in 
new supplies on account of low prices for 
honey.—E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


considerable 


SOUTH DAKOTA. -Bees in well man 
the winter 
with an apparent negligible loss. Though 
the state are wintered 
outdoors, many of those wintered in cel 
lars have already been removed (April 7) 
to the summer locations, If 
other 


aged apiaries came through 


most eolonies in 


there are no 
packing 
then there must be one in spring, for the 
packing may be retained through the 
most of April during which time there 


advantages to outdoor 


are usually many frosty nights. 
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Means of Special Screens Dividing Double 


. 
¥ 
‘ Forced Supersedure for Swarm Control by y 

Brood-Chambers, Y 


¥ 

ee ee oe ee ee eo 
I am making good use of odd moments 
by building dividing screens to be used 
hetween upper and lower brood chambers, 
I made a half dozen last spring and found 


them excellent to he used in connection 
with introducing southern queens. My 
idea was to introduce the young queen 


above, leaving the old queen below until 
the young one had proved her ability. 
Later, after having read Jay Smith’s fine 
article in the June, 1932, issue of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture, in which he explained 
his use of the dividing screen, I built more 
of them. I have come to the conclusion 
that one of these screens is an indispen- 
sable part of the equipment for each col 
ony, so am accordingly. I 
make the frame of lath, two on each side 
with the window screen between. 

I am done keeping bees in open lo¢a- 
tions. I am moving my colonies to a pleas- 
ant wood of which I have secured the use. 
Nearly all trees in the state were planted, 
and the hard times and cold winters have 
eaused many to be used for fuel, so good 
locations are at a premium.—J. F. Nor- 
gren, Junius, South Dakota. 


proceeding 
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ONTARIO. — Bees have had little 


weather warm enough to fly much to date, 
April 10. This is, of course, a local condi- 
tion and may not apply to many other 
parts of the province. April 1 was the 
warmest day so far, and bees had their 
first real cleansing flight at that time. 
Although the winter was milder than 
usual, our bees have not wintered as well 
aus they did last year. In some yards the 
colonies are all alive, while in two api 
aries of about 40 colonies each, more than 
a third of the bees have perished. 

Starvation brought on by poor quality 
of stores, causing uneasiness, then dysen 
tery, is the main cause of this loss. One 
apiary vf 40 celenies wintered 100 per 
cent alive and elean, while of a like num 
her of colonies only a mile and a quarter 
away, over one-third are dead and many 
of the living are in poor shape. At the 
apiary suffering such a heavy loss, a lot 
of honeydew was stored in the brood 
chambers last June; also the south side of 
the yard is shaded with evergreens. 

As mentioned more than once lately in 
these columns, clover has been exposed 
all winter with practically no snow at 
any time to protect it. Low, wet fields 
have suffered badly—in fact, clover is 
ruined in many such eases. Well-drained 
land proteeted by heavy stubble from 
last year’s crop of grain has fared better. 
Some few fields of clover appear to be all 
right. Light soils fare better under such 
conditions so clover on lighter land will 
no doubt be in better shape than in loecali 
ties where the land is heavy clay. 

Just a few words to endorse that edi 
torial in the April issue, entitled “Bee 
keepers Help Destroy Their Market.” 
While the principle involved is the same 
whether one beekeeper is “knocking” an 
other, or a state or provinee is “knocking” 
another state or province, the sequel is 
always the same. Invariably it acts like 
that well known weapon used by the abo 
rigines in Australia, the boomerang, which 
unless handled skillfully often comes 
hack and injures the owner as much or 
more than the victim for which it was in 
tended. 





Sugar in Canada May Work Out to the 


A Sales Tax of 2 Cents Per Pound on . 
Advantage of Honey. 


A few weeks ago the annual budget for 
the Dominion of Canada was brought for- 
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ward in Ottawa. As might be expected, in 
creases in taxation are in evidence all 
too prominently for the humble taxpayer 
who must foot the bills. As far as bee 
keepers are affected in particular, the 
high light of this new budget is the tax 
of 2 cents per pound on sugar, and the 
partial stabilization of the pound sterling. 

As to the tax on sugar, it will be viewed 
differently by different beekeepers. Many 
think it will help prices on honey because 
higher prices will have to be charged for 
all kinds of jams and preserves that are 
so largely made up of sugar. I do not an 
ticipate any great result from this feature, 
but I may he mistaken. To those who still 
feed sugar in the fall to their bees, it 
will be an added expense; here again 
beekeepers will differ, some claiming that 
if we can not get sugar it will be well 
for the industry, while others still think 
that they get best results in wintering by 
feeding some sugar for winter stores. Ce1 
tainly I would like to he relieved from 
feeding sugar, but I must say that colo 
nies well fed last fall are in better aver 
age condition this spring than those with 
all natural stores. 

As to stabilization of the pound, that 
will, of course, benefit only those who 
have honey exported to Great Britain. The 
present value of pound sterling is about 
$4.10 in Canadian funds. Under terms of 
the new budget the government pays the 
difference hetween the value of sterling 
at time that settlement is made for cer 
tain products including honey, up to $4.60 
to the pound. That, of course, means 50 
extra for every pound sterling that is 
remitted. As an example, if honey is 
sold over there for 50 shillings per 112 
pounds, the extra 50 cents to the pound 
sterling would mean about 1% cents per 
pound extra to the exporter. 

While a sales tax of 6 per cent: is still 
left on so many articles, honey contain 
ers are still exempt from this burden 
along with containers and necessary pack 
ing material used in shipping some other 
lines of food products. A year ago the 
sales tax was imposed on honey contain 
ers, but many of us took the matter up 
with the Minister of Finance and a revi 
sion was made granting an exemption. It 
is to be hoped that the days are near 
when downward revision in taxes, rather 
than increases, will be the order of the 
day, but that time has not yet arrived, 
and we must make the best of it.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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WHO'S WHO IN APICULTURE 


To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary inspec 
tors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeeping and other informa 
tion often needed, we have corrected our Who's Who in Apiculture, as of April 1, 1933. 











we» & : 
State Bis JaSS | net wet 
>. ~~ Net t. Law mae 
or $28 |cg= * Inspector Secretary State Assn 
Provinee, * aS so£& State or Province 
Oa oxt. Comb. 
anertiteisn A Minit Noe eipeumee 
Alabama... No Yes Not {T. Atchison, Montgomery. | -¥ 
Alberta.... No } 
Arizona.... Yes* Yes* 
irkansas... Yes Yes 
i arene No | No Yes Yes A. W. Finlay, Huntingdon.|W. J. Sheppard, Victoria. 
California... Yes Cert. Yes No H. M. Krebs, Sacramento C. W. Hartman, Oakland 
Colorado...| Yes Cert. No No R. G. Richmond, Ft. Col. |Hilma — Denver. 
a Yes | Cert. Yes Yes° | W. E. Britton, New Haven,|Chas. J. Rost, Meriden. 
Florida..., No Cert. No No R. E. Foster, Gainesville. |M. E. Darby, Zephyrhills. 
Georgia.... No | Cert. Yes Yes* | A. B. Hamlin, Macon. A. B. Hamlin, Macon. 
Idaho......| No No No No |W. H. Wicks, Boise. J. M. Stark, Middleton 
Tilinois.... Yes Yes A. L. Kildow, Putnam. |E. J. McCormick, Chicago. 
Indiana....| Yeg | Cert, | Yes* Yes* | J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis.|J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis 
Towa......| Yes | Yes No No | F. B. Paddock, Ames. F. B. Paddock, Ames. 
Kansas.... Yes | Cert. No No R. L. Parker, Manhattan.|Geo. Pratt, Topeka. 
Kentucky..| Yes | Oert. No No W. A. Price, Lexington. |W. A. Price, Lexington. 
Louisiana..| Yes | Yes Yes | W. E. Anderson, Baton R.|H. Bordelon, Marksville. 
Maine..... No Yes Yes Yes 
Manitoba... No L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg 
Maryland... Yes Yes E. N. Cory, College Park. 
SN. «as Yes | Cert. | Yes Yes B. N. Gates, Boston. 
Michigan...| Yeg | Per. Yes No C. D. Doane, Jr., Otisville|/R. H. Kelty, East Lansing 
Minnesota..| Yes | Cert. Yes Yes*| A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul. M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul 
Mississippi.| Yes | Cert. No No Clay Lyle, State College. |Clay Lyle, State College 
Missourl.. Yes Bee law repealed by Leg Nina Scott, Clinton. 
Montana. | No | Cert. Yea Yes* | O. A. Sippel, Bozeman. O. A. Sippel, Bozeman. 
Ne -braska. Yes | Cert. Yes Yes L. M. Gates, Lincoln Don B. Whelan, Lincoln 
Nevada....| Ne | No Yes Yes | Geo. G. Schweis, Reno Mrs. S. Limas, Fallon 
New Bruns. | No | Yes Yes 
m w Hamp... Yes Yes Yes |G. C. Barton, Meriden. E. J, Rasmussen, Dunham 
New Jer... No | Cert.| Yes Yes E. G. Carr, Pennington. EK. G. Carr, Pennington 
New Mexico | No No 
New York..| Yes | Cert. | Yes No | A. CG. Gould, Albany E. T. Cary, Syracuse 
No. Caro...) Yes Cert. | Yes Yes D. L. Wray, Raleigh F. B. Meacham, Raleigh 
No Dak.... Yes No | Yes* Yes J. A. Munro, Pargo P. J. MeGlynn, Fargo 
Nova Scotia. Yes | No | Yes H. G. Payne, Truro E. D. Craig, Kentville. 
I tte a a Yes Cert. | Yes e Yes | C. A. Reese, Columbus |W. E. Dunham, Columbus 
Oklahoma. . Cert. No No H. H. Berry, Norman. 
Ontario. ... Yes No | Yes Yes F. Eric Millen, Guelph F. Eric Millen, Guelph. 
Oregon....., Yes Cert. | Yes’ Yes* | Chas. A. Cole, Salem H. A. Seullen, Corvallis 
POs ceces | No Cert. Yes Yes | Chas. N. Greene, Troy H. B. Kirk, Harrisburg. 
Quebec. .... No C. Vaillancourt, Quebec. 
Rh. Island.. Elect. Cert. | Yes Yes A. E. Stene, Providence. |Ralph Vaughn, Greenwood 
Sask cee Yes No | Yes No R. M. Pugh, Regina. 
S. Caro....| Yes | Cert. | Yes* Yes*| J. A. Berly, Clem. College. 
TOEReccces Yes* Yes 
SONGS, cocce Wie Cert. Yes Yes | C. EK. Heard, College Sta. H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
4 ee No No | Yes Yes | D. F. Smith, Salt Lake C.)/O. R. Baird, Provo. 
Vermont... No | Yes Yes | C. H. Carpenter, Enos. Fl.)}C. Mraz, Middleburg. 
Virginia... Yes Cert.| Yes Yes | H. W. Weatherford, V. H.|J. R. Prothero, Rustburg. 
Washington.| Yes Cert. Yes Yes | R. lL. Webster, Pullman. M. F. Mommsen, Parkland 
West Va... No Cert. Yes Yes | 
Wisconsin.. Yes Cert. Yes No | E. L. Chambers, Madison.|)H, F. Wilson, Madison 
Wyoming... No | Per. Yes | Yes | C. L. Corkins, Powell iC. L. Corkins, Powell 


*When in package form, net weight is required. ¢Not if in original boxes as it comes from the 
hive. °Net weight must be on all packages over 10 cents in value. 

United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, Apicul 
turist, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C.; Southern States Field pahoseiery. W. W. Whit 
comb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, E. L. Sechrist, Davis, Calif Intermountain 
Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Dominion of Canada—lInvestigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, C. VP. Gooderham, 
Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada 

American Honey Producers’ League—V. G. Milum, Champaign, 11! 

American Honey Institute—Mrs. Malitta Fischer Jensen, 417 North Few St., Madison, Wis. 

Texas Apicultural Research Laboratory—H. B. Parks, R. F. D. No. 1, San Antonio, Texas 

Extension Specialist in Beekeeping—-Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; California, J. E. Eckert, 
Davis: Connecticut, L. B. Crandall, Storrs; Florida, R. E. Foster, Gainesville; Indiana, B. E. Mont 
gomery, Lafayette; Iowa, F. B. Paddcck, Ames; Kentucky, W. A. Price, Lexington; Louisiana, 
:. ©. Davis, Baton Rouge; Michigan, J. C. Kremer, East Lansing; Nebraska, 0. S. Bare, Lincoln; 
New Brunswick, H. G. Miller, Fredericton; New Hampshire, E. J. Rasmussen, Durham; New York, 
G. H. Rea, Ithaca: North Carolina, C. L. Sams, Raleigh; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; Ohio, 
V. N. Argo, Columbus; Ontario, F. E. Millen, Guelph; Oregon, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsyl- 
vania, E. J. Anderson, State College; South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson College; Texas, R. R 
Reppert, College Station; Virginia, H. W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill; Wisconsin, James Gwin and 
H. F. Wilson, Madison. 
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Food Department > - 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Honey Helpings for Hospitals 

I recently read an article on what the 
doetor expects of the hospital. The autho: 
of the artiele, a doetor, had interviewed 
staff men in the corrt- 
dors of a great hospi 
tal. While the an 
swers he received 


were varied, they 
seemed to agree that 
the first thing doctors 
expect is service, and 
the second, good food. 
Of course, when you 
combine service and 
good food 


everything. 


have 





you 


Doetors 


do expect 


everything of hospitals. Doe 
tors should desire the best for their pa 
tients, 

The one criticism so frequently made of 
hospital service is the cold professional 
attitude nurses assume toward patients. 
The 
tine, routine and more routine, Apparent 


serviee becomes mechanical—rou 


ly in developing their ability to such a 


high point, they beeome very technical 


and lose sight of some of the more humane 


things. Doctors are asking nurses to de 


velop human sympathy to a somewhat 


vreater degree a personal touch 


and put 
in their care of a patient. 

Doctors are now demanding of hospi 
humanities. 


tals an extension of the 


Nurses are expeeted to be in personal 
touch with the patient as well as his fam 
ily. This demand is being made upon the 
too. Good food does not 


dietitian, mean 


well prepared, but it means 
food. Selection, at 


variety—all of 


just food 
interesting travs of 


tractive eolor se hemes, 
considered to a much 
the hospital dietitian 


were several years ago. 


thesc phases are 


greater extent by 
now than they 


New Ideas Among Hospital Dietitians 
Favorable to Honey 

Tt used to be that a tray of food was 
served you in the hospital because it had 
the required amount of nutritional units. 
Of course, you were expected to eat it. 
It was a case of take it or leave it, and, 
if you left it, that was your hard luck. 
That situation has changed. The dietitian 
interested in keeping her job 
a point to find out why 
vou do not eat your food if your tray 


who is 
today makes it 


comes back with untouched servings. She 
makes it her job to keep up with the 
popular dishes and knows what food is 
in vogue at the various seasons. 

| have had oecasion to be in four hospi 
tals. | had good care in all of them, but 
one of them is outstanding in my memory, 
It is outstanding because its food was un 
usual. Its food 
head dietitian 
sense of the word. She had eight assist 
took a 
personal interest in their part of the food 
they 


was unusual because the 


was a dietitian in every 


ants, and, unless her assistants 


program, were not retained. The 


chief dietitian visited every patient at 
regular intervals. She had the floor su 
pervisors, the nurses, and even doctors 


talking food to the patients always for 
the purpose of getting their reaetion to 
that Her food 
colorful ones I have ever 


this dish and dish, trays 
were the most 
seen, She knew the psychological value of 
color. Every patient who was able to eat 
at all, 


coming of the meal hour. 


always pleasantly anticipated the 
A pleasant an 
ticipation usually means a satisfactory 
participation, A satisfactory or enjoyable 
participation gives a good result. In other 
words, this dietitian realized that her pa 
tients would respond to the hospital treat 
ment far more satisfactorily if the food 
part of the treatment helped instead of 
retarded. 
Caution Needed in Introducing Honey in 

° Hospitals 

I learned from her some of the things 
beekeepers ought not to do when trying 
to sell honey to a hospital. In her ease, no 
foods could be purchased without her ap 
proval unless they were regular staples 
Anyone trying to sell a food not on then 
regular list had her. If he 
“sell” her on the value of that food for 


hospital serviee, she turned a requisition 


to see could 


in for the amount she wanted and it was 
that 


honey 


purchased. Every honey salesman 
tried to “sell” her told her what 
would do. He elaborated on the medicinal 
value of honey. By the time he finished 
telling her what honey would do for sick 
persons, she said she felt like asking him 
don’t just serve honey 


then our diet worries 


whv on earth we 

a few times and 

would be over. 
Mind you, the beekeeper or honey sales 


man telling the hospital dietitian what 
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honey would cure! In most cases, espe- 
cially in case of the head dietitian, she 
has years of technical training and then 
some more years of hard experience. Her 
contact with specialists has given her a 
splendid knowledge of what foods have 
therapeutic values and what foods do not. 
She knows what class of foods any one 
food belongs in, and she knows how that 
class fits into the food requirements of 
individuals suffering from various ail 
ments. 

It should be helpful then for any honey 
salesman who wishes to sell the hospital 
dietitian on the idea of using honey in her 
food trays to realize in the very begin 
ning that no one food is a specifie cure 
for any disease. Many times we are so 
enthusiastic about honey that we say 
“honey will do this and honey will do 
that,” giving people the impression that 
it is a cure-all. The honey diet is no magie 
diet, and if we are going to limit its value 
to a medicinal one, we are missing the 
greatest point in its favor——its food value. 
In health we have many choices of food 
for fuel, building, and regulating quali 
ties. In illness our range of choice may be 
more limited, but in the majority of cases 
there is some flexibility. Honey is a food 
of high nutritional value and belongs in 
the diet of normal folks, and, because of 
this same high food value it belongs in 
the diet of the ill or convalescent. 

Most discussions of diet in sickness 
state that expenditure of energy in illness 
is seldom less than that under the same 
conditions of activity in health. In eases 
of fever it is more. This indicates that 
the body must have food to meet its needs 
in illness as well as in health. 


Help from the American Honey Institute 

We believe that honey is one of the best 
if not the best food in the sugar group. 
We want more dietitians to believe that; 
and we can get them to believe it if honey 
salesmen will approach dietitians as they 
should and talk to them as they should. 
There is a most interesting list of refer 
ences to food value of honey; another list 
of authentic references to the use of hon 
ey in infant feeding; and still another 
sheet that gives the value of honey in 
eases of intestinal disturbances. The 
chanees are that not one out of every 
eight dietitians has seen those references. 
Don’t tell her that, though, when you are 
talking to her. Just tell her that there is 
a national organization for the sole pur 
pose of giving her the information she 
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wants on the possibilities of using honey, 
and that if she is interested in having 
these sheets, you would suggest that she 
write direct to American Honey Institute 
for them, or, if she would prefer, you will 
have them sent to her. Let the Institute 
send them rather than hand them to her. 
The Institute provides the dietitian with 
such information in an educational fash 
ion and does not try to sell her honey. 
The Institute has no honey to sell and 
thus the dietitian more readily is con 
vineed of the merits of the statements. 

Then, when you call on her again, she 
will be far more receptive. Ask her if 
she has read the sheets sent her by Amer 
ican Honey Institute, if she has tried the 
honey meringue, the honey custards, hon 
ey fruit drinks, junket ice creams, ete. 
Be sure, though, that you have read the 
sheets first so that you will know to what 
you are referring. 

Now Is Opportune Time 

Hospitals have had a dreadful time 
making collections the past few years and 
are therefore trying to keep their expenses 
as low as possible. Right now, when honey 
is selling at such a low price in the 60 
pound eans, is the time to introduce it to 
all possible hospitals. They can not object 
to the price now, and, after they get ac 
customed to its great possibilities, they 
are bound to use it in inereasing amounts. 
I think it would be better in the start to 
sell six 10-pound pails than one 60-pound 
ean, You want to make that honey just 
as convenient and easy to use as possible. 
It’s not so much the profit you make on 
that first order, but it’s the repeat orders 
that first one will bring you that counts. 
If you can have the first lot you sell in 
easily handled containers, it will be used 
quicker. The chances are that women will 
be handling the containers and I know 
from struggling with 60-pound cans in In 
titute testing kitchen, that hospital dieti 
tians would not be so enthused about its 
use after one experience with trying to 
liquefy granulated honey in such a con 
tainer. 

See that the dietitian gets a full set of 
honey recipes. Not all of them will lend 
themselves to her hospital service, but she 
will be greatly surprised at the adapta 
tion honey has to food services. This sur- 
prise will make an impression and we hope 
the impression will be great enough so 
that she will tell normal persons what 
they ean do with honey. In some cases the 

(Continued on page 306.) 
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~ Talks to Beginners ~ 
Geo. S. Demuth 





May is harvest time for honey in many 
localities in the South. The nectar for the 
harvest may come from gallberry in the 
South Atlantic States, from the tulip tree 
in portions of Maryland, Virginia, Ten 
nessee, and Kentucky, from mountain 
sage in California, from saw palmetto in 
Florida, from horsemint in Texas, and 
many other honey plants that bloom this 
month. In these localities, the important 
items in the management of the bees are, 
the prevention or control of swarming, 
and giving additional supers as the bees 
need more room for ripening and storing 
the incoming nectar. In other words, in 
localities where the main honey flow oe 
curs this month, the problem is to utilize 
the great horde of workers to best advan 
tage while the short honey harvest lasts. 

In most northern localities, this month 
is the building-up period during which 
the great army of workers is reared to 
take advantage of the honey flow expect 
ed in June and July. Important things in 
the management of colonies in these lo 
calities are to make sure that every colony 
has a great abundance of food to carry 
on the extensive brood-rearing that takes 
place in normal colonies at this time, and 
that every colony has plenty of room to 
expand its brood-rearing far beyond that 
of any other period during the year. Some 
seasons some of the colonies insist on 
swarming this month even in the North, 
but this can usually be prevented by giv 
ing each strong colony an upper story of 
combs (preferably dark-colored combs in 
which brood has been reared previously ) 
to provide room for the rapidly expand 
ing colony. Thus, in the North, the im 
portant problem in management is that 
of making sure that nothing stands in the 
way of the greatest possible expansion 
of brood rearing during this important 
building-up period. Thousands upon thou 
sands of colonies are put out of commis- 
sion every spring, so far as ability to pro- 
duce surplus honey is concerned, by per 
mitting them to run short of food just 
when the harvest hands should be reared, 
by the failure of the queen when she 
should be doing her best work, or by some 
other factor interfering with brood rear 
ing. 

During this important brood-rearing pe 
riod (the six to eight weeks just prior to 


the main honey flow) the supply of honey 
is used so rapidly, as it is converted into 
young bees, that the supply often runs so 
low during a few days of adverse weath- 
er or a dearth of nectar that brood rearing 
is slowed down, thus reducing the number 
of harvest hands available during the 
harvest a month or six weeks later. Thus, 
colonies in the hands of beginners may 
be injured from a shortage of stores with- 
out the beginner realizing that there is 
any such danger. 

In the earlier days of beekeeping in 
the clover region, beekeepers noticed that 
good seasons usually followed when colo 
nies were able to store 20 to 40 pounds 
of honey from apple blossoms and dande 
lions, and that a poor honey harvest usu 
ally followed when, through adverse 
weather condition or through some other 
cause, the bees were not able to store much 
honey from these sources. When a large 
supply of honey is stored from these early 
sources, it is rapidly converted into young 
bees, thus providing the great army of har- 
vest hands. The modern way is to make 
up the deficiency when nature fails to 
supply it, either by leaving each colony 
an upper story (food chamber) well filled 
with honey the previous season, or iy 
feeding an abundance of sugar syrup to 
supply the deficiency. Some times three 
or four 10-pound pails of syrup, or even 
more, may be necessary to bring the colo 
nies up to the great strength required for 
best results during the honey flow. Thus, 
it is no longer necessary to lose a honey 
crop because the bees fail to obtain an 
abundance of nectar from the early bloom. 


Clipping Wings of the Queen 

It is much easier to hive any swarms 
that may issue if the queens are clipped 
so they ean not fly. By eatching the 
queen in a cage as she drops on the ground 
in front of the hive when a swarm issues, 
moving the old hive away and placing a 
new hive on the old stand, then thrusting 
the cage containing the queen into the 
entranee of the new hive, the swarm is 
made to return and enter the new hive, 
thus hiving itself. Often a swarm with a 
clipped queen will return without cluster 
ing. If it should cluster in the top of a 
tall tree, it is not necessary to take it 
down for the bees will soon discover the 
absence of the queen and return. Also, if 
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a swarm issues when there is no one at 
hand to take care of it, the bees will re- 
turn, whereas, otherwise, they would be 
liable to abscond. In such cases, the queen 
may be lost, but it is better to lose her 
than to lose both her and the swarm. 
During the fruit bloom is a good time 
to find and clip the queen. To find her, 
proceed as described in these Talks last 
month. Care should be taken to smoke 
the bees only enough to keep them quiet, 
since otherwise the queen might become 
frightened and run from comb to comb 
making it difficult to find her. When she 
is found, the comb ean be stood on end 
against the side of the hive to leave the 
hands free to pick her from the comb 
and elip her wings. This can be done with- 
out injuring her by taking hold of both 
wings between the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand, then transferring her 
to the left hand, taking hold of her legs; 
being careful to grasp all six of them if 
possible. Or, she may be held by the thor- 
ax instead of by her legs. This leaves the 
right hand free to pick up a pair of small 
scissors and cut off about two-thirds of 
hoth wings on one side. The queen can 
then be transferred to the right hand by 
taking hold of the remaining wings, and 
carefully placed back on the comb from 
which she was taken. When the queen is 
thus handled carefully, she is not injured 
hy this operation; usually she goes about 
her work of laying eggs almost immedi 
ately after being returned to the comb. 
Instead of clipping the queen, some use 
a queen-and-drone trap to catch the queen 
when a swarm issues. The trap is placed 
over the entrance a few days before a 
swarm is expected to issue, soon after 
queen cells were started. 
Bees Give Notice in Advance of Swarming 
Bees give at least a week’s notice of 
their intention to swarm to those who 
know how to interpret their activity in 
this respect. About a week before a prime 
swarm issues the bees start building 
queen-cells. These are usually located 
along the lower edge of the comb, if the 
comb was built on full sheets of founda- 
tion. At first, they appear as little shallow 
cups in an inverted position. Colonies 
often build a number of such queen-cell 
cups before making definite preparations 
to swarm, that is, before the queen lays 
eggs in them. When the colony definitely 
decides to swarm, each of these queen 
cell eups will be found to contain an egg. 
Three days later, a small larvae hatches 
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from the egg and is surrounded by the 
larval food which beekeepers call royal 
jelly. These cells are elongated as the 
larva increases in size, and a few days 
later they are sealed. In this stage they 
resemble a peanut shell. If weather con- 
ditions are favorable, the swarm usually 
issues at about the time the first of the 
queen cells is sealed. 
Swarming Not Desirable 

Quite contrary to the belief of many 
not versed in beekeeping, swarming is 
usually decidedly undesirable. If a colony 
that has built up to great strength just 
prior to the main honey flow should cast 
one or more swarms, thus dividing the 
working force into two or more divisions, 
the resultant little colonies are not strong 
enough to store much surplus honey dur 
ing a short honey flow. Even if inerease 
is desired, it can be made artificially, thus 
giving the beekeeper better control. 

Prime Swarms and After-swarms 

In preparation for swarming, colonies 
usually build a number of queen cells, 
some times a dozen or more. On about the 
eighth day after the first of the queen 
cells was sealed, an after-swarm accom 
panied by the first virgin queen to emerge, 
may be expected. If the beekeeper does 
not interfere, such a colony may send out 
several after-swarms each smaller than 
the preceding, thus depleting the colony 
of its working force. Finally all but one 
of the young queens are killed and the 
colony gives up further swarming. 

Preventing Loss from Swarming 

To prevent such a division of the work 
ing force in colonies that persist in swarm 
ing, hive the swarm by the clipped-queen 
method described above, placing the new 
hive on the old stand and moving the old 
hive away far enough so that the return 
ing bees do not find it. When the swarm 
has returned and entered the hive, the 
parent hive should be placed at one side 
of the new hive with its entrance turned 
away about 45 degrees. A day or two 
later, the old hive should be turned so 
that its entrance is close beside that of 
the new hive. On the seventh day, choos 
ing a time when many young bees are 
out in front of the hive for their play 
flight, move the old hive to a new location 
at least 10 or 15 feet away in order to 
throw all of its flying bees into the new 
hive. In this way, the working force is 
kept together in the new hive and the 
old hive is so depleted of its bees that 
it can not send out an after-swarm, 
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Transferring Colony from Crooked Combs 

Question | have five colonies of bees from 
which I can not take the frames without break 
ing them and the combs. | want to put them 
into new hives, which have drawn combs. When 
and how can I do this’—T. K. Albright, New 
York. 


Answer.-—If the colonies are strong at 
the time of fruit bloom, set the brood 
chamber of the new hive with its combs 
directly on top of the brood-chamber of 
the old hive, just as you would place a 
super. At least a few of the combs in the 
new hive should be dark ones that have 
had brood reared in them, since such combs 
will be more attractive to the queen than 
new combs. As the colony becomes crowd- 
ed below, it will extend its work into the 
new brood-chamber. When the queen be- 
gins to lay in the new chamber, the queen- 
excluder can be inserted between it and 
the old chamber to prevent her going back 
helow. Three weeks later, all the worker 
brood from the lower chamber will have 
emerged when, by tipping the hive back 
and standing it on end, most of the bees 
from the lower chamber can be driven 
into the upper one by means of the bee 
smoker. The bees will go up more readily 
if the excluder is taken out before the 
hees are driven up. The old brood-chamber 
can then be taken away, the colony hav 
ing been transferred to the new hive 
without loss of time in building up for 
the honey flow. 
Rearing Queens in Upper Story 

Question When a young queen is reared in 
a colony having two brood-chambers separated 
by one or more full-depth supers and queen 
excluder, and this young queen is released when 
one or two days old by removing the excluder 
so that she can pass through the lower brood 
chamber to take her mating flight, will the 
young queen be accepted and supersede the 
old one’? Will this eause the colony to swarm 


when it had no previous inclination to swarm 
Robert H. Gillespie, Arkansas 


? 


Answer.-In many eases the young 
queen will be accepted by the colony un 
der the conditions described. In some cases 
both young and old queen work together 
in the same brood-chamber for some time, 
after which the old queen disappears. In 
some cases the young queen would be kill 
ed when she ventures down into the lower 
chamber. Not much is known as to the 
conditions under which the young queen 
would always be accepted. Her chances 
would no doubt be greater when the 
queen in the lower chamber is two years 
old or more. Apparently supersedure in 


this way does not cause the eolony to 
swarm. In fact, there is considerable evi 
dence that it works the other way, most 
such colonies going through the season 
without swarming. 
Queen-Excluder Below Brood-Chamber 

Question.—-I have been told that placing a 
queen-excluder on the bottom of the hive would 
prevent swarming; I have also been told that 
such colonies will quit working if they can not 


swarm. What is your opinion’?’—Brooke Akers 
West Virginia. 


Answer.—Placing a queen-execluder hy 
tween the brood-chamber and the bottom 
hoard will prevent the queen from going 
cut with a swarm, but this does not pr 
vent swarming. If no other swarms are 
out at the same time with which such a 
queenless swarm could unite, a swarm is 
suing thus without a queen will return and 
usually enter its own hive. Such a colony 
would attempt to swarm again in a day 
or two, sometimes swarming every day 
for three or four days. Usually such colo 
nies kill the old queen after several at 
tempts to swarm and wait for the first of 
the young queens to emerge when they 
make further attempts, sometimes swarm 
ing every day for a week or more. Thus 
the colony is greatly demoralized and ae 
complishes very little work. Furthermore, 
if the exeluder were left in place, the 
young queen finally left could not go out 
to mate, and the colony would thus he 
left hopelessly queenless. It would dwin 
dle during the summer until practically no 
hees would be left. An exeluder used in 
this way is sometimes advantageous if one 
is expecting a swarm to issue when away 
from home, but it should be used only 
temporarily. It would be better to find 
the queen and clip her wings during fruit 
hloom to prevent the queen from accom 
panying the swarm. 
Meaning of Term ‘‘Ripe Queen Cell’’ 


Question At just what age is a queen cell 
said te be ‘‘ripe’’?—-Geo. P. Rinker, Indiana 


Answer.—The term “ripe” as applied 
to queen cells is used rather loosely. As a 
rule, it means a queen cell from which the 
young queen will emerge within 24 to 48 
hours. In rearing queens, queen breeders 
speak of queen cells being ripe (ready to 
take from the ecell-building colony and 
distribute to nuclei) on the tenth day 
after grafting. 

Feeding Unfinished Sections to Package Bees 


Question I expect to install quite a num 
ber of three-pound packages on frames of foun 
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dation. I have supers filled with section honey 
that is not capped and has not granulated, Can 
I use these sections to feed the package bees 
instead of sugar syrup! Would the package 
bees build up as fast as with syrup, or would 
it be best to extract the honey and mix it with 


Nease, 
If the bees are able to obtain 


water ?’—Frank E Lilinois 

\nswer. 
a little nectar, pollen, and water, they 
should build up as rapidly by feeding the 
unfin:shed sections as by feeding suga 
syrup. It will be necessary to feed syrup 
or «diluted 


stalling the bees until they have built out 


honey immediately after in 
the combs from the foundation before giv 
ing a super of unfinished sections. Other 
the bees would be inelined to estab 
the 


not able to gather fresh nee 


wise, 


lish their brood nest in sections. If 
the bees are 
tar, it would be advantageous to feed thin 
sugar syrup made of about equal parts 
of sugar and water, either by weight or 
the 


dearth of nectar because of lack of flow 


hy volume. In ease of a complete 


ers or bad weather, it will be well to feed 
quite a little syrup. In order to induce the 
hees to use the honey promptly for brood 


rearing, it is necessary to uncap 


patches of honey that may be capped be- 
fore giving the unfinished sections. 
Reducing Two-Story Hives to One 

Question. I ave a strong colony in a two 
story ten-frame hive. I want to reduce it to one 
story so Il can use the second hive-body for a 
Can this be done satisfactorily? If not 
would it be all right to leave them as they are 
and place my supers above these two brood 
chambers? I use comb-honey supers only. Would 
t be practical to put a queen-excluder between 
the two hive-bodies after ascertaining that the 
jueen is in a lower one, then remove the upper 
me 21 days later, which would give all the 
brood a chance to emerge? If this is practical 
how would the young drones get out of the 
upper hive body with a queen excluder on it? 
Fred W. Kuethe, Maryland 


Answer.—At the beginning of the main 


any 


swarm 


honey flow, the combs may be sorted, plac 
ing most of the brood in the lower cham 
her, and the 
The extra 


comb-honey supers given. 


hive-bodv now containing 
brood and honey can be given to a eolony 
not used for comb-honey production, or, it 
ean be used to make increase. As a rule, 
it is not advisable to produce comb honey 


over a double-brood-chamber hive, al- 
though crowding a strong colony down to 
i single story and giving comb-honey su 
pers as described above, is quite conducive 
to swarming. You can manage to have all 
the brood in a single chamber by insert 
queen-excluder the 
chambers 21 days prior to the beginning 
of the main honey flow, as you describe. 
brood in 
the upper story, an opening may be made 


to permit drones to go out of the hive by 


ra 


ng 


hetween two 


If there is considerable drone 
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shifting the upper story a little to one 
side to form a small opening at one cor- 
ner. 
Length of Time Needed to Draw Out Foundation 
Question.——_How 
sized colony in a 
draw out 
Kennedy 


take a normal 
Langstroth hive to 


Frank P 


long does it 
ten-frame 
a full sheet of foundation? 
New York. 

Answer.—This depends upon whether 
the bees are in condition to build combs. 
During a good honey flow when many 
bees are secreting wax and the colony 
needs more room, an entire super of 
frames of foundation might be drawn out 
within 24 to 48 hours. On the other hand, 
if a frame of foundation is given to a 
strong colony during a dearth of nectar, o1 
when the colony does not need extra comb 
space for incoming neetar or for brood 
rearing, the bees would not be inclined to 
draw out the foundation, Under such con 
(ditions, a sheet of foundation might be 
in the hive all without 


drawn out. 


summer being 


Swarms Issue Previous to Honey Flow 
Question My bees swarm before the main 
honey flow which occurs about June 15. | have 


planned to let them swarm, hive the swarm in 
a new hive placed on the old stand, put a 
screen on top of this new hive, and on this 
screen place the old hive with the queen cells 


I expect to provide an entrance for the upper 


hive so the young queen can go out to mate 
When she starts to lay I would kill the old 
queen, take away the screen, and thus unite 
the colony. Will the bees kill the voung queen 
if managed in this way? Frebert Schulz, Min 


nesota, 
Answer.—lIf this uniting Is done at the 
beginning of the main honey flow, there 
should be but little if any danger of the 
young queen being killed. It may be well 
to substitute a newspaper with 
a few pinholes punched through it for the 
sereen at the time the divisions are to be 


sheet of 


re-united as a precautionary measure, al 
though this would probably not be neces 
If there 
time between the time of swarming and 


sary in most cases. is sufficient 
the beginning of the main honey flow for 
the young queen to begin to lay at about 
that time, this management would put the 
ideal 
prevention of swarming is concerned. In 
fact, you could earry out a similar plan 
with all the colonies whether they swarm 
or not. In this connection, it will be well 


colonies in condition so far as the 


for you to again read the article by Jay 
Smith, beginning on page 354, in the 
June, 1932, issue of this journal, also the 
article by C. A. Wood beginning on page 
15 of the January, 1932, issue. Under 
some conditions, it would be necessary to 
destroy all but one of the queen cells in 
the upper hive to prevent after-swarming. 
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The first annual meeting of the Hudson 
Valley Society of Apiculture was held at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on March 25. This 
regional society embraces the Hudson 
River Valley territory, a beekeeping re 
gion quite different from other portions of 
the state. 

The Beekeeping Manual for 1933 by 
Herbert Mace, Harlow, Essex, England, 
is a booklet of 104 pages, containing 
blanks for beekeeping records together 
with useful information for beekeepers 
and a number of articles on various hee 
keeping problems. 

The office of the State Entomologist of 
Wyoming has been moved from Laramie 
to Powell. Since Mr. C. L. Corkins, State 
Entomologist, is also secretary of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association, this 
means that the address of that Associa 
tion is now at Powell. 

Samuel Cushman, prominent beekeeper 
of Chicago, Illinois, died on March 3. His 
hody was taken to Rhode Island where 
he lived in his youth and early life. He 
was one of the first teachers of beekeep 
ing in this country, having taught this 
subject at the Rhode Island State College. 

Mrs. Sidney Jane Miller, widow of the 
late Dr. Miller, died at her home in Mar- 
engo, Illinois, on March 20, after a brief 
illness. The shock of her death proved too 
much for her sister, Miss Emma Wilson, 
who was for years Dr. Miller’s assistant 
in the apiary and a prominent writer for 
bee journals, She passed away a few days 
after her sister. 

Thomas Chantry, a prominent beekeep- 
er of the Intermountain region, died at 
Wellington, Utah, on March 16, at the age 
of 72. Mr. Chantry was born in Iowa, 
February 3, 1861, and went to Utah about 
25 years ago. He has been engaged in 
beekeeping for over 50 years. Beekeepers 
of the Intermountain region referred to 
him as the dean of beekeeping since he 
originated many new ideas in beekeeping 
and passed them on to others. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
is offering a correspondence course in bee- 
keeping. This is conducted by Prof. W. E. 
Dunham, Instructor in Apiculture, De- 
partment of Zoology and Entomology, 
Ohio State University. There are 12 les 
sons in the course covering the entire 


field of beekeeping, including marketing 
and pollination. Those who wish to take 
this course should write to Prof. Dun 
ham, Department of Zoology. 

The Oregon State Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Corvallis, Oregon, recently 
published a report of the studies of the 
cost of producing honey in Oregon, in Cir 
cular of Information No. 83. The work 
was carried on by Frank E. Todd of the 
Pacific Coast Bee Culture Field Station, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; A. §. 
Burrier, Associate Economist, Oregon Ex 
periment Station; and H. A. Seullen, As 
sociate Professor of: Entomology, Oregon 
State Agricultural College. The report is 
compiled from data covering the 1931 
crop of honey, and Mr. Todd is now in 
Oregon to secure data from the same co 
operators for the 1932 erop. Copies of the 
report ean be obtained from the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, or from 
the Pacific Coast Bee Culture Field Labo 
ratory at Davis, California. Similar work 
is being planned for California this fall. 

Mykola Haydak, graduate student in 
apiculture at the University of Wisconsin, 
has completed a study of various substi 
tutes for pollen in the elaboration of lar 
val food in brood-rearing. Substitutes Jor 
pollen used in the experiment were dried 
yeast, fresh whole milk, skim milk pow 
der, egg white, egg yolk, whole egg, and 
rye flour. The value of each of these as 
a pollen substitute was checked by deter 
mining the changes in the nitrogen con 
tent of the bodies of the adult bees, the 
death rate of the experimental bees, the 
nitrogen content of emerging bees, the 
quantity of brood fed, and the building of 
combs by the experimental bees. Newly 
emerged bees developed normally when 
fed with all the pollen substitutes tried 
except rye flour, the one which years ago 
was commonly used in this country. The 
largest mortality of bees occurred among 
those fed the rye flour and egg white. 
Bees fed with rye flour did not rear brood. 
The largest quantity of brood was reared 
by bees in the colonies fed dried yeast, 
fresh whole milk, and skim milk powder, 
but in each case it was less than in the 
control colony. The smallest quantity of 
brood was reared by the colony fed with 


egg white. 
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(louds and Sunshine 


(Continued) 


Anthony had an inborn aversion for 
soap and water. His shack, clothing, and 
person fairly reeked in filth. As he sat by 
his fire a fierce conflict raged within. 
Would he yield to the impulse to clean 
up? Yes, he must in order to sell his 
honey to buy food to stave off starvation. 

So, with a determination born of neces- 
sity he embarked on a clean-up program. 
First of all, he hoed the dirt out of his 
shack, then swept and scrubbed the floor 
thoroughly. Next, his honey house re- 
ceived a renovation. Last, but not least, 
he took a much-needed bath. He still 
needed a shave and haircut and some clean 
clothes. These he would get when he went 
to town the next morning to trade some 
honey for groceries. He then liquefied 
two 60-pound cans of honey and strained 
it into bright, clean cans. He did not have 
any glass jars or labels, but he did want 
to get some in the near future. 

Next morning he started to town with 
the honey. He called first at the barber 
shop and explained to the proprietor that 
he had no money, but he did have some 
good honey that he wished to trade for a 
shave and haireut. The deal was made and 
both parties appeared well satisfied with 
the transaction, When Anthony got out 
of the barber’s chair and looked in the 
mirror, he searcely knew himself. Next, 
he went to the general store and traded 
some honey for a couple of shirts and a 
pair of overalls. When he donned these 
new togs he was indeed transformed into 
a new creature. When he returned to his 
wagon, his horse, old Buckskin, pricked 
up his ears and sort of shied away from 
him. 

He then visited Mr. Peterson’s grocery 
store where he called once a week for his 
provisions, When he entered the store 
Mr. Peterson was busy waiting on a cus- 
tomer. He usually recognized Anthony as 
soon as he entered the store, but this 
time he continued on with his work, then 
finally said, “Well, what can I do for you 
today?” 

Anthony realized that the grocer did 
not recognize him, so made no attempt 
to reveal his identity, but replied, “Well, 
sir, lam a beekeeper and happen to be a 
bit short of money. I have some good 
honey that I would like to trade for gro- 
ceries, if it’s all right with you.” 


“I don’t think I could use any honey. 
At least, it hasn’t been selling lately. But 
bring it in and I’ll take a look at it.” 

Anthony brought in a nice clean can of 
honey, set it on the counter, and removed 
the cap of the can. Mr. Peterson stuck his 
pencil into the honey in order to taste it. 
He pronounced it very fine. Finally, he 
said, “How many groceries do you want?” 

Anthony scarcely knew what reply to 
make. He needed groceries and needed 
them badly, in fact, he must have them. 
Finally, with some hesitancy, he said, 
“Would you be willing to take the whole 
ean of honey for groceries?” 





Anthony starts to town with his honey. 


“That would depend on the price you 
ask for the honey. I have been getting 
honey pretty cheap from a fellow in this 
neighborhood, but I will have to admit 
that his honey doesn’t look so nice as 
yours, I don’t think his is any too clean. 
He is an old bachelor who lives out near 
the edge of town in an old shack, all by 
himself. Not having any wife to keep him 
cleaned up, he usually looks pretty seedy; 
and he doesn’t know how to put up his 
honey. He brings it in here in old rusty 
cans. No wonder he doesn’t sell much. I 
wish some one would furnish me some 
honey in glass jars, with attractive labels. 
You see, if I take this honey from you, I 
will have to put it into small containers, 
and by rights, they should be labeled and 
I have no honey labels. In fact, I don’t 
care to fuss around putting up honey and 
labeling jars. I have too much other work 
to do. Then, there is the danger of spilling 
the honey, and it is such sticky stuff. The 
trouble is that when I work with honey, 
before I get through I am stuck up from 
head to foot.” 
A. N. ONYMOUS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
qui OU ie " 
HONEY FOR SALE WHITE clover comb, 12 to 14 oz. net, $2.25 
per case. C. Holm, Genoa, III 
We do not guarantee the reliability of honey FINE clover honey, 60-lb. cans, $6.00 case 
sellers, although we require strict references Luther Reynolds, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
om the — — 
fr m them — = — EXTRACTED clover, 4%c; heartseas: 
CLOVER honey, in new 60-ib. cans. Wells B. John Sueper, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Crane eC oO 
‘rane, M jomb, © hio. = AMBER honey in barrels. Sample, 6c. Peter 
CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60’ W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 
David Running Filion, Mich. —_ —_—_ BEST quality buckwheat in new cans o1 pails 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn FOR SALE—Northern Michigan honey 
FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 120-lb. cases. Ralph Lenosky, East Jordar 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. Mich. 
CHOICE clover and amber honey, in 5, 10 MICHIGAN CLOVER honey, new cans and 
60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable Romulus, N.Y. cases. Write us your needs. E. D. Townsend & 
CHOICE clover honey in 60's, case, $6.00 Sons, Northstar, Michigan 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin Greavell Mich A QUANTITY extracted honey must be 
‘LOVE — . a a = priced right for cash, and of good qualit 
extracted aid comb. F vw seme Fayettevill Ginstie, 260 Park Dr., Dayton, Ohio. 
‘ ‘ . ad ’ = tien _——— i —_—— - — 
N. Y CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on |} 
Ib. Sample Se. Jos ii Hoehn & Sons, Otto Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 
ville, Ohio RASPBERRY HONEY, blended with a small 
ORANGE blossom honey, white, heavy-bodied amount of goldenrod honey. In 60-Ib. cans, for 
in new sixties. Sample, iSe. A. W. Nations 7c a lb. Sample by mail for 20c. Elmer Hutehir 
een: Mine } son & Son, Lake City, Mich 
EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color, , ——- oe See See SOes, Caen ae Sneve 
extra white: satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, } ack 
ain Gell. @iie wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light an 
, ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huror 


Shipped 
Co 


TUPELO honey; will not granulate 


Bros.’ 





in any quantity Anthony Honey 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FANCY buckwheat comb, $1.95 per case 
No. 1, $1.65 in six-ease carriers. Edge Water 
Apiaries, Phelps, N. Y 

WHITE clover-basswood honey. New 60-Ib 
cans, by case, 4%c; by ton, 4%c. A. A. French 
& Son, Theresa, N ‘ 

CLOVER HONEY—White, light amber, am 
ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J. Bal 
dridge, Kendaia, N. Y 
~ OHIO'S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 
EXTRA faney white comb, $2.75 fancy 
$2.50; No. 1, $2.25; fancy amber or buckwheat 
$2.00 No 1 $1.50: clover extracted, 5 %« 
amber Be buckwheat, 4%ec. C. B Hloward 


Geneva, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all siz 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T Cr, Midland Ave. and Tallman St 


Syracuse, N 





excellent quality clo 
STOLLER 4 ver honey, comb, cut 

comb and extracted 
White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries 
Latty, Ohio 





Il 


St Chicago 


FOR SALE—-Well ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


WILD red raspberry, clover, basswood 


comb, unexcelled; 24 sections: extra fancy 
$2.50; fancy, $2.15: white clover basswood ex 
tracte d honey, $5.50 by case of 120 I or 
more. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mict 

QM AAIVATALANUELONLEDADAONON ETAL U ENON ALA UDO EEA 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial res} s 
all be ekeepers to sell for cash 


bility and advise 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his redit 


with the sellers 
WANTED—C 


arlots honey, also beeswax, a! 


quantity Mail samples state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange 
les 

WANTED A car or less quantity of white 
honey n 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quot 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich 

WANTED—-Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 229 Wa 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WANTED—White clover honey, 60-lb. cans. 

Mail sample. Wixson'’s Honey, Dundee, N. Y. 

mi MN MO 


FOR SALE 





SAVE queens. Safin 


gt. Allen Latham, 


FOR SALE—Compressed wax queen cells, 
$2.00 per thousand, prepaid. Wood cell cups, 
50c¢ per hundred prepaid. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 
Houma, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—Hershiser wax press, good con 
dition, $20. Peterson capping melter with stand, 
$6. 45 new screen entrance-guards (10-fr), 12¢ 
each. Geo. Dodds, Cambridge, N. Y. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 


15¢c; ten for 
Conn. 


cages now 
Norwichtown, 


prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE—Comb foundation, Note these 
new low prices on 100-lb. lots: medium brood, 
oe thin section, 43c. Also wired foundation 
Wax worked at lowest rates E. S. Robinson, 


Mayville, N. 





FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey, Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 

wunuuninutt HAUTUUUUUN HOUTEN 
BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 


the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 
1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25c. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Winn TE 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
eonditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

TEN colonies Italian bees, guaranteed free 


from disease, $5.00 per hive. Luther Reynolds 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 
FOR SALE 


bees: 


Fifteen strong colonies 
standard equipment; state inspected 
Frank Wright, Stockbridge, Mich. 

ITALIAN QUEENS, package bees, guaran 
teed free of disease. Prices that please you. 
Write D. Eells, Star Route, Morgan City, La. 


QUEENS- Very best Italians, 


CHEAP 











50c. Package 
bees at competitive prices. Trade for white 
honey. Homer W. Richard, 1411 Chmapnolle, 


E! Dorado, Ark. 


GENUINE Caucasian queens, ready April 10. 
Untested, 1 to 10, 60¢ each: 11 to 100, 50c¢ 
each. Pure mating, safe arrival, satisfaction. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 





GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 
workers, and gentle to handle. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00. Un- 
tested well worth 75c, now for 50c. D. T. Gas 
ter, Randleman, R. F. D. 2, N. © 


EXTRA yellow Italian queens, health certifi- 
cate and satisfaction insured. Over 15 years a 
breeder. Prices, 1 to 11, each, 70c; 12 to 23, 
60c; 24 to 36, 50c; over 36, 40c. Tested, $1.15 
7. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, Rt. 2, 





BEE CULTURE 3038 
PURE bred Italian bees and queens, 2 and 
3 lb. packages with untested laying queens, 


for spring delivery. Service, safe delivery, com- 
plete satisfaction. Write your needs. Honey Bee 
Apiaries, Sandwich, Ill. 


“A WINNING COMBINATION 


2% pounds 


Hollopeter’s Hustling northern Italians with 
queen, express, $2.50; prepaid mail third zone 
inclusive, $2.75. Untested queen, 60c; six, $3. 


J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. White Pine Bee 
Farms. 


~ WESTERN 


headquarters for package bees 
and Italian queens. 100 two-pound packages 
with select young laying queens, $1.20 each: 


three-pound, $1.60 each. Most northern breeder 
in the West. Less express charges. Free circu 
lar. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and bees for 1933 
ones that are guaranteed to please you. One 
two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 
more, $1.75 each. Queens, 60c each; $7.00 per 
dozen. Safe arrival, health certificate with each 
package. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES and queens. Three-pound 
packages with queens, 1 to 24, $2.50; 25 to 49, 





$2.25; two-pound packages, 1 to 24, $2.00; 25 
to 49, $1.75. Golden and %-banded Italian 
queens, 1 to 24, 60e. Large overweight packages 
and satisfaction guaranteed Valley Bee & 
Honey Co., Weslaco, Texas. 

CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 


pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 30 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00: 2 or more, 90c each; 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders, $6.00 each. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


PACKAGE bees and queens, Three-banded 
Italians. Lower prices for 1933. Two-pound 
package with queen, 5 to 100, $1.25 each. Two 
pound package without queen, 5 to 100, $1.00 
each, Three-pound package with queen, 5 to 
100, $1.75 each. All shipments are made by 
express. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health cer 
tificate with every shipment. Little River Api 
aries, Box 83, Gause, Texas. 


MAYEUX BEE FARM—-ltalian bees and 
queens for spring delivery. All packages shipped 
with comb of brood and honey. 2-lb. bees with 
queen, $1.50 per pkg.; 3-lb with queen, 
$2.00 per pkg.; 4-lb bees with queen, $2.50 per 


bees 


pkg.; 2-, 3- or 4-lb packages with two-comb 
brood, add 25c per package. Health certificate 
furnished with each shipment. Safe arrival 


guaranteed, Mayeux Bee Farm, Alex. L 
Prop., Hamburg, La. 


Mayeux, 


GOOD queens and package bees. Young, pure 
three-banded Italians, bred for honey-gathering 
ability. 2-lb. packages with queens, $2.00 each; 
6, $1.90 each: 15 or more, $1.75 each; 3 Ibs., 
$2.50 each; 6, $2.40 each; 15 or more, $2.25 
each, Packages without queens, 60c each less. 
Select young laying queens, 65c each; 10, 60c¢ 
each; 25 or more, 50c each. Accredited by the 
Alabama Department of Agriculture. H. C 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


LARGE, yellow northern-bred Italian queens 
bred in our northern Ohio climate, from queens 
with 300-lb. colony average. These queens pro 
duce unusually large yellow bees, very gentle 


and beautiful to look at. Selected with 20 
years’ experience. Being acclimated, these 
northerners produce more honey and winter 
better than southerners. Northern-bred queens 
in northern apiaries means more honey. Ship- 
ping season starts June 1, requeening time. I 
guarantee pure mating, no disease and to re 


place all losses 


Select untested, 1-10, 85c; 
ten, 75c. Select tested, $2.50 each. Extra queen 
with order of ten. 5% with order, balance 5 
days before shipping. Dodge V. Alexander, Sta 
tion G, Toledo, Oho. 


over 
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with several well known 
the Gulf states and am 
large, half-pound over 
size packages, at very low prices. Listen to 
these prices: Two pound combless packages 
with queens for only $1.40 each. Three-pound 
size for only $1.70 each. 3-lb. queenless pack 
age for $1.30 each. Everything guaranteed sat 


I AM associated 
package shippers in 
prepared to offer you 





isfactory. Kindly enclose postal money order, 
with your order. E. D. Townsend, Northstar, 
Michigan. 

~ ‘THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian bees 


with untested queen on comb brood and honey 
by express or parcel post. 2 lbs. bees, with 
queen on a comb of brood and honey, $1.50; 
3 lbs. bees, with queen and 2 combs of brood 
and honey, $2.00; 4 pounds bees, with queen 
and 2 combs of brood and honey, $2.50; 2 
frames nuclei, with queen and one extra pound 
bees, $1.50. Queenless package, deduct 50c from 
Safe arrival guaranteed. State 


above prices 
certificate of inspection with shipment. All loss 
immediately replaced. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, 


Louisiana. 





VETTE 


SITUATION WANTED 





YOUNG, single, University of Illinois trained 
beekeeper, including all courses of apiculture, 
and with six years’ practical experience, de 
sires position for coming season. L.. E. Stine, 
Saybrook, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


WUE ANNEAL ELAN eaten 





IN 


BEE CULTURE 1933 


Ma) 
WILL buy bees for cash if priced right 
Klein, Gurnee, III. 


A NUMBER of slightly soiled copies of 120 


Edw 


page, cloth- bound book, ‘‘Beekeeping in the 
South,’’ at special bargain price of 29 cents 
postpaid, while they last. American Bee Jour 
nal, Hamilton, Illinois. 

~ BEEKEEPERS Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 


smith, Galena, Kansas. 


pin: 


duganndrnnncncagcccevaacuastaveeccagannnareiitt TT LL 
TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 





AMBER extracted, 60's, 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
a PELO honey, 

, Greenville, Ala. 


case or ton. E. § 





any quantity. V. R. Thagard 


“ha white ‘extracted honey in 60s and 5. 
Ib. pails at reduced prices. Also amber. Wilbur 
Green, Antwerp, | Ohio. 





ANNUAL report American Honey E Producers’ 


League, including 14 papers and complete dis 
cussion of 1932 convention for $1.00 mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 


ium Building, Champaign, Illinois. 


ELECTRICAL 
10-inch thermostatic 
lowest, 205° F. 
operate. Price, 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


honeycomb uncapping knife, 
heat control, 180° F 
highest heat, cost 2c a day to 
$11.50. When ordering, state 


Paul Krebs 





some experi 
Season starts 
H. B. Gable, 


WANTED—Reliable man with 
ence to help in my bee business. 
May 1. Board and room furnished. 
Romulus, N. 





wii MOUAIAALLEDOLEONEN TY AULA AADANUNU ANAT TAEN ESA 


MISCELLANEOUS 











un te AL job printing done by A. Matson, 

513 Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 

“7 ANTED—300 cases nice used honey cans. 
John hn Burghardt, Grand Island, Nebr. 

WANTED—Volumes 1, 8 and 7 of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture. Write R2, Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. ee ee 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Want to 
produce comb and cut comb honey 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


~~ WANTED—Used hand foundation mill with 
soft metal rolls, for experimental purposes. F 
A. Harris, 168 East 154th St., 


, Harvey, Il, 
~ WANTED 





contract to 
this year. 





-To trade 160 acres valley land 
in Oregon for bees, preferably central states 
Box 30, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 0. 





Il me 


WE ARE FULLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE 
ANY PRINTING JOB, WHETHER LARGE OR 
SMALL. SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON YOUR 
WORK. THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


1933 ROY’S SPECIAL 


Golden and Three-banded Italian Bees and 
Queens. Shipped on comb, or combless. 





if wanted 
2-lb. pkgs. with queen............ $1.50 
as We GI. wk ccc ccccccce 1.90 
Oe I hv cccvcccestcases 2.25 


2 and 3 frame nucleus with queen, same 
price as above. 
Orchard package, a fast builder, a 2-frame nu- 
cleus, 4-lb. bees and queen, $2.50. 
A health certificate with each shipment. 
F. O. B. shipping point. 


Price 


— Address——— 


WILLIE ROY, HESSMER, LA. 





Genuine 3-banded Italian Bees and Queens 


Orders accepted for May 15th and thereafter. Delivery heavily booked until that 
date. We assure finest quality young bees and queens. 


PACKAGE PRICES F. O. B. CITRONELLE 


2-lb. packages with queens. . 
3-lb. packages with queens 
Queens, prepaid to you, 50c each, any number, in U. 8S. funds. 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 


Health certificate furnished. No disease known here. 





$1.25 each, any number 
1.75 each, any number 
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Imperial Italian Queens---Bees 


(A leather-colored strain.) 
Untested queens (any time), 50c each. My 
queens and bees have been used and favorably 
recommended by Mr. M. J. Deyell, Medina, O., 
and other nationally known beekeeping authori- 
ties. Ask for my latest catalog and prices. 


H. E. COFFEY, Whitsett, Texas. 


Pure Three-banded Italians 
Reared according to Mother Nature's 
standard and bred for honey production. 
Fully guaranteed to give satisfaction 
Bright Golden Itali 
Again we are offering those beautiful, large, 
gentle, yellow bees that are such excellent hon- 
ey gatherers, and the queens that produce them. 
We ship only quality queens scientifically 
raised that must show by size and appearance 
they are queens of quality and worth buying. 
If you want bees and queens that will give 
you more pleasure and satisfaction in handling, 
and produce the honey, try our ‘‘Golden’’ qual- 
ity queens and bees. 


Descriptive price list and testimonials from 
well-known beekeepers furnished. 


Stevenson’s Apiaries 


WESTWEGO LOUISIANA 





Be NI, og wk ccccccnes 50c each 


Send for our letter ‘‘ABOUT QUEENS.’’ 
It’s to the point and tells you what you 
should expect of a real 


2-lb. package with queen..... $2.00 
ee ee Pe nc hs ences ensen 


URIAH APIARIES 
BOX 67 URIAH, ALA. 
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Caucasians 


We are breeding from the very best imported 
stock. Our Caucasians are very gentle, prolific 
and wonderful honey-gatherers. Untested queens 
—1l1 to 6, 60c; 7 and up, 50c each. 


GREENVILLE APIARIES, Greenville, Alabama 


$2.00 


For 3-lb. Pkg. of Bees 
on Comb with Queen 


Note how easy it is to transfer bees into hive 
on arrival with a standard frame of brood and 
honey. Natural feed for bees in transit. Our 
guarantee: Light three-banded stock only, safe 
delivery, government health certificate with 
each shipment. Queens are introduced in pack 
age before leaving. Subject to be laying en route, 
10% oversize to allow for shrinkage. Ship when 
you want them. 

1 to 10 3-lb. packages with queens, $2.15 
each; 10 on up, $2.00 each. For an extra pound 
of bees or an extra frame of brood, add 380c 
each. 

A popular package that will store honey on 
arrival, fine for orchard grower, 5 lbs. bees, 
two frames of brood and honey, with select 
tested queen, $3.25 each. 

We ship via express only, price F. O. B. here. 
The shipping weight of a 3-lb. package, 7 lbs.; 
a 5-lb. package, 10 Ibs. Can ship on receipt of 
order. 

Order from a breeder that will fill the order 
himself and give you satisfaction for your mon- 
ey. Remember every package includes a selected 
good Italian queen. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA., Box 14. 
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Northern-Bred ‘Root Queens 


You should see some of the queens bred in our Basswood Apiary by Mel 
Pritchard, see them in action, see what monstrous colonies they produce, see 
what big crops of honey their bees pile up. This is your privilege. Get some. 
Try them out. They will be available by June 10 or 15. 

Price, 75c each. Write for quantity prices. 


Imported Stock from Northern Italy 


Daughters of a queen imported from the home of Italian queens will also 
be ready by June 15. We have some of these daughters in our apiaries. We will 
know more about them at close of honey flow this season, but they look good 
to us. We already have orders booked. Better get some. Price $1.00 each. 


The cA. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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“SnHe-Suits-Me" 
ITALIAN 


Qee> Queens 
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&or More 
So¢ EACH 







Line- Bred 
THREC-BANDERS 











7am 
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Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
PACKAGES and NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed Stock bred for hon 
ev- getting and gentleness PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name any 
quantity 
Apiary accredited and certified by Ala 
bama Department of Agriculture. 
For Quick Service, 
DAVID RUNNING 
Filion, Mich., or Sumterville, Alabama. 


vou prices on 
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TEXAS BRED BEES 
AND QUEENS 


For April, May and June shipment 





Untested Italian Queens - 50c each 
Tested Italian Queens - $1.00 each 


2-lb. pkg. Bees & Queens, 2.50 each 
3-lb. pk. Bees & Queens, 2.75 each 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
P. O. Box 765 
537 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas 


Queens 3:<°"31 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
Order NORMAN BROS.’ queens and 


They will prove to your satisfaction. When you 
realize how our 3-band Italian queens will help 





bees 


to increase your honey profits, you will want 
no other kind. We have spared neither labor 
nor expense to make them the best. Every 


queen guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival and 


satisfaction. If not, return them, and we will 
replace or refund money 

2-Ib. pkg. with select queen.. $1.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen... 2.00 


All packages F. O. B. shipping point. We 
uarantee state health certificate, full weight of 
ees, light weight cages and safe arrival. 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama 


| 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 295.) 


May, 1% 


dietitian follows up her patients and tries 
to give them suggestions for attractive 
nutritious to make when 
they are again fully recovered. Surely ws 


and dishes 
want those suggestions to contain some 
honey ideas. 
Many Uses for Honey in Hospital Diet 
Usually in cases of illness, a diet easy 
of digestion is recommended; and since 
all food must eventually be reduced to a 
fluid form for absorption, a liquid diet is 
often regarded as the best type. It is well 
to remember that honey is a liquid sweet. 
The liquid diet includes broths, clear 
heef juice and beef tea, 
gruels, honey-flavored, milk (plain or mod 
ified with honey and malted milk), raw 


soups, cereal 


(Continued on page 310.) 





Pat. Oounse) of The A. I. Root 


ATENTS Co. Practice in Pat.Off.& Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Munsey Bldg., 1329 E St. Washin&ton. D. C. 





B. B. PLIERS 


and Hive Tool Combined, Rustproof. 

B. B. SCRAPER, a special constructed sharp 
steel tool for quick smooth work useful to 
clean queen-excluders 

B. B. LOCK BAR for FRAMES to examine the 
colony from the bottom without taking frames 
apart. 

Price of each, $1.00 by mail. All 3 

Circulars free. 
CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL COMPANY, 
810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, California 


for $2.75. 





Package Bees 


WITHOUT QUEENS AT LOW PRICE 


at $1.00 eacl 
All shiy 


Two-pound packages, 5 to 100 
Health certificate with every shipment 
ments are made by express 


WM. PIEFER, GAUSE, TEXAS 


3-banded Italian Bees 


3-lb. packages without queen, $1.60 
with queen, $2.00 each. I ship 25 per cent over 
weight to take up shrinkage. Queens, 40c each 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Georgia 
Mott’s Northern-bred Italian Queens 


PRACTICALLY NON-SWARMING 


75¢e each. Guaranteed purely mated, or free 
queen, means tested in the end. Fair to good 
breeders, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00. Virgins, 3 for 
$1.00. Ask for list with testimonials. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich., U. S. A. 





each 
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PALMETTO QUEENS AND BEES 
Quality-bred Italian Bees and Queens are 
bound to please. 30 years’ experience insures 
quality and service to you. Queens, one to five, 
40c each; six, $2.25; 12, $4.30; twenty, $7.00. 
2-lb. packages of bees with queens, $2.00 each 
}-lb. packages, 50c more than 2-lb. packages. 
Ten packages or more, 25c per package less. 
Fu weight and satisfaction guaranteed. Add 
15% to Canadian orders. 
Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
High-grade dependable three-banded Italian 
jue a | None better 
35c; 3 for $1.00; , $3.95. 
Send me vour order. I rear queens to please and 


gain your patronage. Try them. 


G. H. MERRILL APIARIES, Greenville, S. C. 





A ARES IN 
$4.50 Buys Ten Queens 


Produced by the best methods, from good 
three stock, these satisfy. 
Order now, 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 


MILLER’S 


Old Reliable 
3-banded Italians 


They Satisfy 


20 Years a Breeder 
There is a big difference in QUEENS. 

1 6 12 up to 100 
50c $2.75 $5.40 40c each 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


band queens 
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— : Not Excuses 


The few cents saved on a package of bees or 
@ queen can not take the place of results secured 
from the best packages. Buy Cutts’ packages 
and get Results, Not Excuses. Produce more hon- 
ey at lower cost this year and sell it by boost 
ing the American Honey Institute. Our apiaries 
Certified and Accredited by State Dept. of Ag 
riculture. 


Two-pound package with queen, $2.00; 10 or 


more, $1.75 each; three-pound package with 
queen, $2.50; 10 or more, $2.25 each. Untested 
queens, 65c each; $7.50 dozen. Write for de 


scriptive circular and complete price list. 


J.M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 





Mountain Gray Caucasian 


Queens and Bees 


SUPERIOR CAUCASIAN STOCK. PRICES 
LOWER—-QUALITY BETTER. 





Accredited and certified by Alabama State De 
partment of Agriculture. Prices for May ship 
ment, untested queens 1 to 5, The 6. $4.25 

2, $8.00: 13 to 49, 65e: 50 or more, 60c: test 

$1.50; select tested, $2.50. 2-lh. pkgs., 1 to 
. $2.75; 6 to 24, $2.50; 25 and more, $2.25 
sarger size packages, add 60« per lb. All pack 
ages contain young queens. Promptness, plus 
honest and fair dealings, is our motto. We guar 
antee satisfaction. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama 


OTICE 





Don't delay longer our colonies need a good 
queen to assure you a pipes crop. We feel that 
we can give you what vou need 


Our queens are produced on standard frames, 
flow 
the result of years of selection. 


‘*‘PUREST ITALIAN STOCK’’ 


on natural honey and from high produc 


ing stock 


Write for prices 
LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM 
Route 2 Baton Rouge, La. 





Package Bees for May 
May 15th or later. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN STOCK 
2-lb. pkg., $1.50 each; lots of ten pkgs., 
$1.40 each. 3-lb. pkg. with queens, $2.00 
each; lots of ten, $1.90 each. Select queens, 
50c each; $30.00 per 100. 

Every package will be supplied with 
young bees and a select queen that is 
guaranteed not to supersede the first sea- 
son. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
ROUTE 1, WINNSBORO, LA. 


| 
| 
| 


Queens by Return Mail 
3 for $1.00 


Pure Italian bees and queens. I ship in light 
weight cages on sugar syrup. All packages 15% 
overweight. Young baby bees and queens. I 


guarantee all queens to be purely mated. And 
you will get them when you want them, safe 
arrival and satisfaction. If not, return them 


and I will replace or refund money 

2-lb. pkgs., with select queens, 1 to 10, $1.40; 
11 or more, $1.35. 

3-lb. pkgs., with select queens, 1 to 10, $2.00; 
11 or more, $1.75. Tested queens, 50c each. 
All packages F. O. B. shipping point. State 

health certificate, safe arrival in U. 8S, and 

Canada. 


John A. Norman, Ramer, Alabama 
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Malick Prefers 


Master Bred 


Dark Italians 


‘*T received a lot of your dark leather-colored 


Italian queens last spring. I will say I like | 


them better than any I ever got anywhere else.’’ 
W. A. Malick, Pa. 


For fifteen years “Master Bred” queens | 
and bees have been bred for GENTLE- | 


NESS and HONEY PRODUCING quali 
ties. Our dark three-banded Italian stock 
comes direct from Italy. 


2-lb. package with queen........... $1.50 | 
3-lb. package with queen........ <>. aoe 
Queens........ 30c each after May 20 


Before the 20th, 50c each. 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 
GREENVILLE 









FDOWARDS 


SLASHES 


Because thousands of farm buildings can- 
not go another season without re-roofing, 
Edwards has slashed steel roofing prices 
back to the level of 19 years ago. Fire, 
lightning, wind and weather-proof. 

SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
Get our freight-paid price and $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
533-582 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 






















Have You Seen the NEW 
FROST KING HIVE? 


Nothing like it on the market. Warm- 
er in winter, cooler in summer. No win- 
ter packing, higher spring count and 
many other important advantages. 
Send for illustrated circular—a post 


ALABAMA | 








The Louden Machinery Company, : 
200 North B Street, Fairfield, Iowa. ' 
Send details on the FROST KING hive—no : 
obligation to me. I own... .colonies of bees. 
DEE Sncedconcksaseeeteonntaneaneuheen 
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Bees and 
Queens Galore 


We are situated on main line of 
railway that connects with all the 
main lines of the North and West, 
insuring your bees to reach you on 
time, and in nice shape. 

We do not have a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of. 


Will have several thousand pounds 
of three-banded Italian bees. Also 
several thousand queens for April 
and May delivery. 

Plenty of efficient help to get 
them to you on time. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 


SHAW & HOMA 


SHANNON MISSISSIPPI 





























“<= -as 
— — 


Bee Hives 
Section Boxes 
Comb Foundation 








Smokers, Etc. 


Everything for the bees. We 
furnish outfits for beginners 


with or without bees. 


General agents in Michigan 
for A. I. Root Co. goods. 
Send for 1933 catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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STANDARD HIVES 
Metal covers, 10-frames, 
complete, 

5 for $12.70 
oe 
STANDARD FRAMES 
Triple Locked 
100 for $4.50 


SECTIONS 
1000 (Beeway), $10.50 


STANDARD TIN SMOKER 
85c 


QUEEN EXCLUDERS 
10-frame size, 60c 


| * 
| BEE VEIL (Wire), 70c 


EXTRACTORS, TANKS, JARS, 


| 
| LABELS, ETC. 
| 





| 


| 
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Everything for the Beekeeper 
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NO CASH 
NEEDED 


for 


«the 


Bee Suppues 


Pay for Them 


in Wax 


Write us before shipping. 


See Our Foundation Advertisement, Back Cover. 
48-page Catalog Free. 
Write for quantity prices. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


Will not last long 
at this low price 


The cA. I. Root Company 


Less 
than 


We have a limited supply of slightly damaged 3-ply foundation which has per 
haps a small check along the edge. Absolutely serviceable. Packed in cartons 
holding 10 sheets, 53c; 50 sheets, $2.40. F. O. B. Medina, O. Cash with order. 


Rd 


Three-ply Foundation 


cents 
per |b. 


34 


- Medina, Ohio 


Pe 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 306.) 


Queens and Package Bees eggs in combination with water, fruit 


1933 








NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT juices, cocoa or other fluid, and cream 
Pi soups. 

Select untested Italian queens.90.50 Milk is one of the most valuable foods 
2-lb. package with queen.... 2.00 for the sick. For most people it is easy to 
3-lb. package with queen.... 2.50 digest in its natural state. Malted milk 
Fifteen years’ experience as queen and honey added to plain milk not only 
breeders, four with Mell Pritchard, Our changes the taste but adds to fuel value 
—_ a a customer, always a cus and at the same time is easy to digest, 
— Raw eggs added to honey-milk drinks in 
Alabama Apiaries crease their food value and the additional 

MT. PLEASANT ALABAMA 





flavor and variety provided by the addi 

















tion of honey to the egg-nog is gene rally 
ps 


(Continued on page 315.) 





THOUSANDS OF POUNDS PURE ITAL. 
IAN BEES TO GO IN PACKAGES FOR 


MAY SHIPMENT FOR SAI E 
2-lb. pkg. and young laying queen, $1.35 
each. 3-lb. pkg. and young laying queen, 
$1.70 each. Overweight packages. light PURE ITALIAN BEES 
shipping cages. State health certificate 


; . Red clover kind, 40c each, or $4.50 per dozen. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with 


. 1 lb. of bees with young queen $1.50 
order insures prompt delivery 2 Ibs. of bees with young queen 2.00 
GOOCH APIARIES, Farmersville, Texas All charges paid to your postoffice n I S. A 





GRAYDON BROS., GREENVILLE, ALA., Rt. 2 











Better-Bred Italian Queens, Now 35c Each 


AFTER MAY 20th, ANY QUANTITY, 25c EACH 

















2-lb. package with queen, 1 to 5 $1.50; 5 or more $1.35 each. 
}-lb. package with queen, 1 to 5 $2.00; 5 or more...... . 1.80 each. 
Write for prices after May 20th. 
} We support the Honey Institute. Do you? 
) CALVERT APIARIES, A. L. WEBB, CALVERT, ALABAMA 
= = 














-.- RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


QUALITY SERVICE — SATISFACTION 
IN PACKAGE BEES AND THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


When higher quality bees are to be had, we will be 


producing them 
2-Ib s-Ib 
1 to 5 packages with queen $1.75 $2.25 
6 to 10 packages with queen 1.65 2.15 
11 to 50 packages with queen 1.60 2.10 
J. G. BRUNSON - - PATTONVILLE, TEXAS 





BEES and QUEENS 


If wanted quick, we are prepared to make prompt shipment. Your 
choice of select untested Italian or Caucasian queen with package. 


1 to 4. 5 or more. 


2-lb. packages with queens $1.50 
3-Ib. packages with queens........ 1. 1.75 


Write for prices on large amounts. 
Twenty years’ shipping experience. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEXAS 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Accredited and Certified by Alabama Depart 


2-lb. package with queen $ 
3-lb. package with queen 
Untested queens, each 


We breed only three-banded Italian bees. We 
ship overweight packages of young, THRIFTY 
bees that are guaranteed to please. Early ship- 
ments. Good service. 


Since 1892. FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 











Meeting the needs of America’s 


Beekeepers 


All apiculture depends upon 
the queen. The very best are 
furnished at the following 
prices: 


1 Untested Queen, 50c; 6, 
W. J. Forehand & Sons $2.75; 12, $5.25. 


ment of Agriculture. 


eo 
wor 
non 


Write for quantity prices. 





2-lb. package of Italian bees 

with queen, $2.00; 3 Ibs. bees 

with queen, $2.50. Write for 
prices on large lots. 


Carniolan Queens 


Requeen with our hardy northren-bred 











— gray Covatanne, winte! war-alipier, Forehand’s. the standard for 
build up very quickly, excellent for pol ce 
lination purposes, as they work on very over a quarter century. Sale 
cold days, extra good honey gatherers; delivery and perfect satisiac- 
best of all, very gentle to work with at tion guaranteed in U. S. and 
all times. No foulbrood in our yard. No | Canada. 
package bees. : 
Untested queens, one, 60¢; dozen, $7.00, . N. Forehand 
' 

A. M. MIDDLETON ‘| DeLAND FLORIDA 

FORT EDWARD ee 
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DEPRESSION PRICES ON BERRY’S RELIABLE BEES 


2-lb. size. 3-lb. size. 4-lb. size. 

1 to 11 packages with select queens, each $2.00. Each, $2.50. Each, $3.00 

12 to 24 packages with select queens, each... 1.75 Each, 2.25. Each, 2.75 

25 to 49 packages with select queens, each 1.65. Each, 2.15. Each, 2.65 

50 and up packages with select queens, each. 1.50. Each, 2.00. Each, 2.50 

After May 15th, 25c each package less. After May 25th, 50c a package less off all listed 
prices. Queenless packages, 25c off all prices. 


Packages OVERWEIGHT with YOUNG BABY BEES ready for work. THERE IS NOTH 
ING THAT PAYS QUITE SO WELL AS THE ADDITION OF A FEW OF THESE YOUNG 
BEES TO YOUR COLONIES AT THE OPENING OF A HONEY FLOW. 

Untested select warranted purely mated Italian queens, 65c each. After May 25th, 50c 
each; 3 for $1.25, and 100 for $35.00. When wanted, wings of queens are clipped free of 
charge. All of our queens in packages or otherwise are of selected quality. THE CULLS WE 
DESTROY. No disease. A Health Certificate accompanies all shipments. 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, U. 5. A. 











For 23 Years Merrill’s Quality Bees and Queens 


have been making good records all over U.S. A. and Canada. 
1-10. 10-1000. 
2-lb. packages with queens ; $1.50 
3-Ib. packages with queens , 2.00 
QUEENS—Select Untested 35 


We have plenty of bees and queens ready to ship. 


Buckatunna, Miss. 


Merrill Bee Company 
(MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPERS) 
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HONOR ROLL 


List of American Honey 
Institute Subscribers from 








April 1, 1932, to March 31, 
1933. 
(This space donated by 





——y Gleanings in Bee Culture.) 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 

G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., $1000; The 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, $500; Dadant & 
Sons, Hamilton, Ill., $500; Sioux Honey Asso 


ciation, Sioux City, lowa, $500; Hazel Atlas 
Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., $150; August 
Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis., $125; D. D. Stover, May 


hew, Miss., $115; Fred W. Muth Co., Cincin 
nati, Ohio, $100; Hart Glass Co., Dunkirk, Ind., 
$60; Continental Can Co., New York City, $50; 
American Can Co., Chicago, Ill., $50: Standard 
Churn Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio, $40; Leahy Man 
ufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo., $25; A. I 
Root Co. of lowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $25; A. 
I. Root Co. of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., $10; 
Colorado Honey Produ ers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 
rado, $5; A. I. Ruot Co., Chicago, IIl., $20. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
Alabama._-W.. I). Achord Apiaries, Fitzpat- 
rick, $25; Hayneville Apiary Co., $10; Jasper 
Knight, Hayneville, $10: W. J. Forehand, Ft. 
Deposit, $10; Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, $10; 
N. B. Smith & Co., Calhoun, $5; Citronelle Bee 
Co., Citronelle, $10; David Running, Sumter 
ville, $10; J. M. Cutts & Sons, Montgomery, $5; 
Crenshaw Apiaries, Rutledge, $3; Alabama Api 
aries, Mt. Pleasant, $2. 
Arizona..—Arizona State Beekeepers’ 
Mrs. May G. Loveitt, Secy., Phoenix, $5 
California.._—A. L. Mathews, Ceres, $5; John 
W. Vasey, Miramor, $5; Wm. Clark, Modesto, 
$3; T. L. Nicolaysen, Modesto, $5; W. J. Oates 
Lompoc, $8.25; J. E. Eckert, Davis, $1; E. F. 
Dickey, R. F. D. 1, Duarte, $6.76; A. C. Mayer, 
Monrovia, $8.45; M. P. Woodworth, Glendora, 
$7.47; R. E. Lusher, Monrovia, $7.61: Geo. 
Adamson, Pomona, $7.89; Jess Hepner, Covina 
$7.89; Frank Kittinger, LaVerne, $15.78: Pey 
ton Bros., Fillmore, $7.89; T. C. Burleson, Co 
lusa, $7.05; Jean P. Lamonthe, Coalinga, $1 
Harry Heath, Long Beach, $7.33; H. C. Craw 
ford, Long Beach, $5.64; F. R. Buchanan, Glen 
dale, $7.89; Alameda County Bee Assn., Oak 
land, $5; James MeCrary, Oakland, $1; Cary 
Hartman, Oakland, $1; Wm. F. Exley, Newark, 
$1; C. A. Muller, Oakland, 50c; Charles Fergu 
son, Fresno, $1; Bell Apiaries, Orange, $10; 
E. J. Snider, Denair, $15: H. L. Weems, Bakers 
field, $1; Mr. McQuilland, Orange, $1; G. S. 
Davis, Anaheim, $5; C. V. Backes, Orange, $1; 
Melvin Witt, Orange, 50c; W. L. Osborn, Fres 
no, $1; C. E. Lush, Orange, $10; Fred Shugeg, 
Kerman, $1; R. K. Bishop, Orange, $5; Alfred 
A. Turecek, Burrel, $5; L. B. Crawford, Santa 
Ana, $10; Herman Christensen, Norwalk, $10 
California beekeeper (anonymous), $10; Dr 
©. C. Bihler, Oakland, $2.15; Robt. J. Splan, 
Van Nuys, $1; H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, $10; 
Geo. Adamson, Pomona, $5; E. C. Crawford, 
Santa Ana, $2; Gerald Twombly. Fullerton, $5 
Chas. A. Brown, Sangus, $20: John A. Tilling 
hast, Anaheim, $1; Roy K. Bishop, Santa Ana, 
$5; C. F. Williams, Los Banos, $5; Wm. Swe 
gles, Modesto, 50c; Albert Koehnen, Tracy, $25 
A. W. Thompson, San Jacinto, $1 
Canada.—-Mrs. F. E. Trousdale, Puslinch, On 


Assn., 


tario, $1. 

Colorado.__Hans M. Mathison, Denver, $2; F. 
Schappi, Nucla, $2; J. E. Wadleigh, La Junta, 
$10; J. W. Holzberlein, Jr.. Grand Valley, 


$6.75; F. Hauck, Las Animas, $1; J. A. 
Grand Junction, $5; Mary T 


Green, 
Comstock, West 


Florida.—-L. M. Lewis, Havana, $9.40; Rob 
cliffe, $2. 
Conecticut.-Geo. A. Pyne, West Hartford 


50c; Carolton W. Croteau, Mt. Carmel, $1; En 
gelhardt & Miller, Meriden, $3 


ert E. Foster Gainesville, $5; J. R. Kelley, 
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Miami, $1; Thos. E. Cato, Pierce, $1; Elwyn 
N. Moses, Ft. Pierce, $1. 
Idaho.—W. N. Smart, Lewiston, $1. 
Illinois.—-W. ©. Moon, Henry, $5.22: Me 


Henry Lake County Bee Assn., O. P. Jankowski, 
Secy., Gurnee, $10; S. Pitts, Stronghurst, 
$4.87; W. J. Wallancha, Downers Grove, $1: 
C. J. Anderson, Morris, $8; Brother Frederick 
Techny, $5; C. Holm, Genoa, $2; Geo. Sauer 
Polo, $1.50; Harvey Foote, Green Valley, 60c: 
E. A. Meineke, Arlington Heights, $20; Tri 
County Assn., Maud 8S. Young, Secy., Oregon 
$2: Edgar Gnitzinger, Des Plaines, 50c: C. G 
Strieder, Brimfield, $1; Phillip Krebs, Marissa, 
$1; C. F. Rife, Naperville, $2; Morgan-Scott B 
K. A., Woodson, $4.27; R. R. Morrill, Batavia, 
$2.70: L. A. Dean, Big Rock, $2.70; Chas. M 
Mackly, Peoria, 50c; S. W. Gooch, Peoria, 50c 
Rue Seed Co, Peoria, 50c; S. B. Moon, Peoria 
$3; Peoria County Bee Assn., Peoria, $5; Ed 
ward Adam, Straun, $5; Frank Haan, Des 
Plaines, $6; G. Frymier, Carbon Cliffe, $1 
Lawrence Rocke, Roanoke, $1; V. G. Milum 
Champaign, $4; Macon County Bee Assn., De 
catur, $5; Mrs. Eleanor Simmer, Chicago, $1 
Harry R. Warren, Chicago, $5; M. Guthrie 
Chicago, $1; Gun Mozee, Chicago, $1; E. J 
McCormick, Chicago, $1; A. G. Gill, Chicago 
$1; Wm. Young, Chicago, $1; Adam Boden 
schat, Lemont, $1; C. L. Duax, Chicago, $1 

Indiana.—F red Sievert, Porter, $1; E. 8. Mi! 
ler, Valparaiso, $5; T. C. Johnson, La Porte 
$1; Elmer Deisch, Elkhart, $1; Wm. H. Busse 
Fort Wayne, $4.35; A. L. Scott, Williamsburg 
$1.00. 

Iowa.—-Carl Haag, Alton, $5.25; W. P. Mann 
McPaul, $9.95; L. Gartner, Rowan, $6.98; Roy 
Littlefield, Exira, $21.46; Newman Lyle, Shel 
don, $35; John C. Shattuck, Jr., Smithland, $2 
R. O. Shattuck, Smithland, $2; Schedler's Api 
aries, Sumner, $1; Cherokee County Bee Assn 
Cherokee, $5; J. W. Schlenker, Des Moines, $5; 
L. G. Garner, Rowan, $2.79; John G. Jessup 
Council Bluffs, $10; R. E. Cook, Green Moun 
tain, $1; Jos. P. Bidne, Decorah, 50c; F. B 
Paddock, Ames, $5; F. W. Hall, Colo, $3; A 
0. Simmons, Onawa, $4.64; C. M. Cale, $2.44 
Fayette County Bee Assn., Sidney Bass, See 


Treas., Fayette, $4.00 

Kansas.—A. V. Small, Augusta, $2; Irw:. H 
Klassen, Whitewater, $1; Rev. Clement Nord 
hus, St. Benedict's Abbey, Atchison, $2; O. A 


Keene, Topeka, $1; Jake Kuehni, Iola, $2; Geo 


Pratt, Topeka, $1; Clover Hill Apiaries, Sabe 

tha. $10; Chas. Olson, Robinson, $1. 
Kentucky.——-H. 0. Kirby, Louisville, $2 
Louisiana.-W. E. Anderson, Baton Rouge 


$2: Garon Bee Co., Rosa, $5; Geo. W. Bohne 
Luling, $5.50; L. V. Lee, Waterproof, 50c; C 
A. Lee, Waterproof, 50c; H. Saxon, Waterproof 
50c: Presley Saxon, Waterproof, $3.50. 

Maryland.—.Julia G. Dev Andrews, Baltimore 
$1; Maryland State Beekeepers Assn., E. N 
Cory, Sec.-Treas., College Park, $5. 

Massachusetts.— Josephine Morse, Lancaster 
2; Richard Arms, Deerfield, $2; Ed. A. Twing 
Monterey, 50c, 

Michigan.——E. E. Eldred, Burlington, $7.20 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, $20; A. G. Wood 
man Co., Grand Rapids, $35.74; Howard A 
Potter, Jr.. Ithaca, $38.40; James E. Hilbert 
Traverse City, $20; C. J. Snover, Kalamazoo 


$9.60; Leon A. Richter, Grand Rapids, $3 
Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, $18; David Run 
ning, Filion, $50; M. N. Dillon, Fruit 


Ridge 
$20; James A. Dobson, Suttons Bay, $1; Z. T 
Hamilton, Almont, $5; H. P. Christensen, Deca 


tur, $2; Archie Breakie, Grindstone, $32.42 
John Herbert, Kinde, $5.32; Wilbur Walker, 
Port Austin, $5.32; Frank Jeneschek, Middle 


ville, $4.50; F. B. Wilde, Wayland, $3.00; Ar 
thur Rattray, Almont, $6; Elmer Rosman, Pon 
tiac, $1.00; Owen L. Clark, St. Clair, $2; J 
C. Laven & Son, Grand Rapids, $2.50; James 
Martin, Bellaire, $25.44; Hessel Tacoma, Fal 
mouth, $2.50; C. E. Glover, Kalamazoo, $5 
W. C. Greenleaf, Muir, $2; Ernest Pettifor, A! 
ba, $1; Clarence C. Hibbon, Saginaw, $1; A. 
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Christ, Dearborn, $1; H. A. Abaugh, Gowen, 
$5; Hiram Mackus, Jenison, $1; C. F. Grauer 
& Son, Saginaw, $2; John D. McColl, Tecumseh, 
$6; Norman Nellis, Mt. Morris, $7.50; Wm. J. 
Martin, Crowell, $8.18; E. OC. Richardson, Ad- 
rian, 64c M. T. East, Traverse City, $1.50; 
Fred W. Schroeder, Detroit, $1; F. E. Barger, 
Charlotte, 64c; Maynard Beck, St. Johns, $3.75: 
John Kaufman, St. Johns, $1.25; Leslie Bell, 
Reading, $5; Vern Hawkins, Osseo, $4.06; Al 
bert Halsey, Burr Oak, $1; L. C. Gordon, Bel 
laire, $2; James T. Lane, Hudson, $2; Gerald 
K. Hutton, Chesaning, $5. 

Minnesota.—Paul S. Johnson, Calloway, $1; 
Earl W. Rood, Mankota, $6; Wallace R. Smith, 
Grand Rapids, $1; C. S. McReynolds, Clear 
brook, $4.22; M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, $50; 
Leo Parent, East Grand Forks, $2; North Da- 
kota Bee Supply Co., Moorhead, $5; P. J 
O'Connor, Renville, $5; Wilbur Baldwin, Elbow 
Lake, $3; M. S. Penhallegen, Princeton, $1; 
Olaf A. Annexstad, St. Peter, $1; Iver C. Ander 
sen, Lake Benton, $7.20; Geo. W. Johnson, Al 
melund, 50c; V. D. Canaday, Taylors Falls, $1; 
Almar Olsen, Chicago City, 50c; Melford Olson, 
Hancock, $3; B. I. Evans, Windom, $20; Hol- 
sten Bros., Jackson, $5; Lyle G. Hoovel, Jack 
son, $1; G. A. Barbisch, La Crescent, $2; H 
Roberts, Winona, $2; H. E. Bloomstrand, Hast 
ings, $1; F. O. Gessner, Forest Lake, $2.10; P 
J. Doll, Minneapolis, $10; Frank Rejina, Ex 
celsior, $2.70. 

Mississippi.—R. W. Bruce, Hermanville, $1; 
James Boys Apiary, Sumner, $3; Wooden Won 
der Farms, Big Point, $1.50; Katherine Chap 
man, Mayhew, $5; W. J. Synott, Mayhew, $5. 

Missouri.—Nina and Linnie Scott, Clinton, 
$3; H. A. Insinger, St. Charles, $1.88; Dr. Wm. 
C. Wilson, St. Charles, $1.78; F. F. Willmer, 
St. Charles, $1.78; J. Kohl, St. Charles, $1.78; 
John Dwyer, St. Charles, 88c; Mrs. M. Arnold, 
St. Peters, 35c; Jos. Mortens, St. Charles, 36c; 
Fred Meyer, St. Charles, 70c; G. W. Karsten, 
St. Charles, $1; Gus Bull, St. Charles, 35c: 
Harold L. Nebel, High Hill, $3; Arthur Allen, 
Liberty, $1. 

Montana.—Arthur F. Smith, 
$3.50; Clyde V. Fisher, Joliet, $10 

Nebraska.——Lewis Rogers, Tekamah, $5; Earl 
Britton, Omaha, $1.80; Mrs. W. L. Marburger, 
Humboldt, $1; Wm. Malmrose, Wurms, $2.50: 
0. 8S. Bare, Lincoln, $2.50; N. C. Jensen, Al 
bion, $5; Chas. Warga, Plattsmouth, $3: Mer 
ritt B. Cook, Arlington, $27.50; Benj. Nielsen, 
Aurora, $2.48; Chas. Cavett, Lincoln, $5; J. H. 
Lutes, Stapleton, $2.50; Don B. Whelan, Lin 
coln, $1; F. N. Vodehnal, Ord, $5; Jaspar Hunt, 
Lincoln, $2; H. C. Wittman, Lincoln, $2; Wil 
lard Marburger, DuBois, $1; Nebraska State 
Honey Producers’ Assn., Lincoln, $13; H. B. 
Allen, Cozad, $4. 

New Jersey.—Richard D. Barclay, Riverton, 
$25; New Jersey Bee Assn., E. G. Carr, Secy., 
Pennington, $35; E. G. Carr, Pennington, $1; 
Gertrude Terhune, W. Milford, 50c; W. J. Nor 
ton, South Orange, $1. 

Nevada.—Churchill County Bee Assn., Mrs. 
Frank Lima, Secy., Fallon, $10. 

New York—Cortland County Bee Assn., Mrs. 
Mabel G. Frint, Secy., Dryden, $3; F. W. Les 
ser, Fayetteville, $5; L. H. Wagner, Kenmore, 
$2; Wheeler & Turvery, Ionia, $2.78; James N. 
Sprout, Lockport, $4.20; Robt. I. Wilson, Hope- 
well Jct., $1.50; Walter B. Crane, Dover Plains, 
$5; Wm. Garwood, Batavia, $1; Clarence B. 
Locknow, Bushirk, $1; H. J. Avery, Katonah, 
$4; Wm. S. Gibson, Bedford Hills, $4; Earl 
Rulison, Amsterdam, $4.21; Geo. Sowarby, Cato, 
$3.40; J. W. Grady, Chaffee, $1; H. A. Merrell. 
Wolcott, $1; Geo. Pelling, Stanley, $3; Emil 
Gutekunst, Colden, $4.80; Will Belcher, Hol 
comb, $2.40; Louise MacMullen, Greenwich, 
$1; Howard Grimble, Holcomb, $9.60; Wm. 
Terpening, Hannibal, $2.40; ©. J. Baldridge, 
Kendaia, $3; F. S. Blanchard, Cincinnatus, $3; 
Empire State Honey Producers’ Assn., Syra 
cuse, $10; Mrs. Geo. M. 9 Cato, $2; 
Mark Baldridge, Kendaia, $2.40; S. D. House. 


Livingston, 
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Camillus, $1; B. B. Coggshall, Groton, $1; F. J. 
Jones, Sauquoit, $4; H. B. Gable, Romulus, $1; 
Irving Kenyon, Camillus, $1; Walter Severson, 
Albany, $1; Homer Van Scoy, Candor, $1; F. 
B. Loomis, Rushville, $2; H. L. Case, Canan- 
daigua, 50c; N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, $1; 
H. F. Bellamy, Syracuse, $1.50; Burnett Ran 
som, Waterville, $1.55. 

North Carolina.—North Carolina State Bee 
keepers’ Assn., Raleigh, $25. 

North Dakota.—E. A. Easton, Tower City, 
$6; J. D. Beals, Dwight, $125; Geo. H. Bott, 
Van Hook, $1; Arthur H. Henschel, Alice, 
$1.25; Harry Harberg, Dwight, $2; Chas. S. 
see Fargo, $25; Victor Fischer, Kellys, $2; 

H. A. Fischer, Kellys, $8; Gordon Bell, 
Grand Forks, $10; John Q. Wieland, Dazey, 
$2.50; Irvan Gunter, Marvel, $20; H. A. Hail 
ey, Fargo, $5; Magill & Co., Fargo, $5; J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, $2.65. 

Ohio.—Greenler & Wiley, Green Springs, $1; 
L. A. Mills, Greenville, $5; Chas. Hill, New Mil 
ford, $1; Lorain County Bee Assn., Elyria, $25; 
James Hendel, Toledo, 50c; Frank Bornhoffer, 
Tobasco, $5; Loveland Honey Co., Berea, $2; 
G. H. Gifford, Fayette, $1; Cuyahoga Co. B. K 
A., Cleveland, Andrew Stofka, Secy., $5; A. H. 
Bacon, East Palestine, $1; J. F. Moore, Tiffin, 
$10; Seneca County Bee Assn., Tiffin, $5; Pick 
away County Bee Assn., Ashville, $10; Carl 
Hurst & Son, Williamsport, $4.08; Ward Ruse, 
Dayton, $1; J. M. Allion, Fayette, $1; Ohio 
State Bee Assn., W. E. Dunham, Secy., Colum 
bus, $50; Penn G. Snyder, Dayton, $1; N. B 
Kelley, Bellefontaine, $6 

Oregon.—C. ©. Harris, Westimber, $3.60; 
Mr. Kelley, Timber, $3.60; L. M. White, Port 
land, $3.60. 

Pennsylvania 
Wright, Secy., 


Erie County Bee Assn., C. L. 
Erie, $5: Lehigh Valley Assn., 
H. W. Dennis, Secy., Allentown, $15; E. E. 
Seitz, Glen Rock, $2; H. A. Fritz, Bath, $5; J 
Hawkins, Chester, $3; B. F. Forsythe, Scenery 
Hill, $2; Warren A. Malick, Pottsvillt, $2; Wal 
ter A. Doud, Lawrenceville, $4; Floyd Sandt, 
Easton, $5; Washington County Bee Assn., Ell 
wood H. Fulton, Secy, Washington, $10; C. H. 
Kohler, York, $2; John A. Bloomgren, Ridge- 
way, $1: Earl E. Manges, Bedford, $1; C. C 
Harter, Wayneburg, $1; Russell Dunn, Dunns 
Station, $1; Lancaster County Bee Assn., Lea- 
cock, $10; N. A. Porter, Washington, $1; H. W. 
Vankirk, Washington, $1; D. C. Gilham, Schuy! 
kill Haven, $1; Frederick Hahman, Altoona, $1; 
E. J. Heibel, Erie, $1; I. W. Scott Co., Pitts 
burgh, $5: J. Lewis Baker, Scenery Hill, $1; 
York County Bee Assn., York, $15 

South Carolina.—L. LL. Frrebee, Pineland, 
$2.50. 

South Dakota.—<Anthony IL. Moberg, Brook 
ings, $5; South Dakota State Bee Assn., W. 
Hoffman, Secy., Madison, $10. 

Texas.—Beekeeper’s Item, San Antonio, $15; 
T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, $28; Nolen Api 
aries, Corsicana, $2.18; H. E. Coffey, Whitsett, 
$5.52; J. A. Simmons, Sabinal, $4.96. 

Virginia.—Geo. J. Harrison, Jr., Bluemont, 
$7.77; Walter H. Hull, Vienna, $3; Virginia 
State Beekeepers’ Assn, Rustburg, $10; B. F 
Porter, Norfolk, $2. 

Vermont.—-F. D. Manchester, Middlebury, 
$6: Chas. Mraz, Middlebury, $3; Vermont State 
Beekeepers’ Assn., Middlebury, $10. 

Utah.—Superior Honey Co., Ogden, $25. 

Washington—Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, 
$2.50; Chas. Higgins, Wapato, $5. 

Wisconsin.—C. D. Adams, Madison, $4; Chas. 
W. Stauss, Elkhart Lake, $1; Green Co. Bee 
Assn., Paul F. Blumer, Secy., Monticello, $5; 
Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, $1: Wisconsin State 
Bee Assn., V. Howard, Treas., Milwaukee, 
$68: V. G. Howard, Milwaukee. $6.85; Fred 
B. Kelsey, Delavan, $1; P. E. Waddell, Bara- 
boo, $2; A. L. Kleeber, Reedsburg, $1; 8S. R. 
Phillips, Lavalle, $1.50; Wm. Rindflish, Able- 
man, 50c; Mrs. Lee Shultis, Reedsburg, 50c; H. 
F. Wilson, Madison, $5; C. W. Radloff, Cecil, 

(Continued on page 314.) 
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$1.25: Mathilde Candler, Cassville, $1.40: Joe 
Hessling, Potosi, 70c; Harvey Wenzel, Lancas 
P eT OU ter, 70c; Ralph Irwin, Lancaster, 35¢ James 


Gwin, Madison, $5; Dan Benfer, Ladysmith 


Bright Three-banded Italian Bees $4; Robt. I. Knudson, Glen Flora, $3.60; Lesli« 


J. Yaney, Ladysmith, $2; Carl Nelson, Glen 

—None Better. ‘ Flora, 90c; Ingman Nelson, Westby, $3; Kiem 
—— — — overweight | Wilkas, Dexterville, $1; Harry Lathrop, Bridge 
package bees. port, $1; J. J. Lengst, Prairie du Chien, $6.70 
E. M. Johnson, Blue Mounds, $3.60; Chas. Me 

100% Service. Kinney sagley $3.10 Geo Jacobson Kau 
Accredited and certified by Ala- bones, 08.66: Fehon Koccer. Beles. Cotnete. $8 
bama State Department of Ag- Northwestern Bee Assn., Menomonie, $5; Chas 
riculture. N. Roy, Sparta, $2.50; Geo. Jewlin, Merimack 


$2; Cornelius Meyer, Jr., Ballard Road, $3.60 


VIA EXPRESS COLLECT S. P. Elliott, Menomonie, $3.50; O. P. Dalton 


2-lb. package with select untested sruce, $3.50; Sauk County Bee Assn., Reeds 
7 h burg, $5; Paul J. Cypher, West Bend Oe 
queen, $1. 5 eac . Hugo Maeder. West Bend, 50c: Holsum Prod 
3-lb. package with select untested ucts, Inc., Milwaukee, $5; R. E. Schoonover 
Tilso $ ec ro g. West Allis 50 
queen, $2.25 each. Wilson, $1; Mildred Y ung, V 
‘ . . G. M. Ranum, Mt. Horeb, $3.60; C. A. Wood 
Prepaid prices by inail quoted on South Wayne, $1; H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, $6 
request. Queens for April and May, gga Cyaats a or . @ 
P ¢ } Siete Sec.-Treas »waskie $6.30 
60¢ each. After Junc 1st, 30c each. ff | “'efeldt, See. Treas.., Kowaskiom. $6.20. 
Select tested queens, 80c each. Krause, Riverton, $5 
We have the bees, equipment and One Institute Receiver mepeets having hones 
experienced labor to fill all orders a ae ere mes evan Bi sass 
promptly on the day you wish them. Indiana.._F red Sievert, Porter, 60 Ibs 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed on Wisconsin.-—E. W. Ilansleman, Augusta, 60 


Ibs.; BE. A. Duax, Chippewa Falls, 15 Ibs.; FE 
W Puhl, Chippewa Falls 5 lbs.: Geo Sarr 
H ill A . C soyd 10 Ibs A. J Mohr Bloomer, 5 Ibs 
Walter Bartz, Cornell, 10 Ibs.; John Duax, Al 

aynevi e piary 0. bertville, 5 Ibs.; Frank Krall, Chippewa Falls 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 5 Ibs.: August Lotz Co., Boyd, 10 Ibs.; Geo 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA Jacobson, Kaukanna 20 lIbs.; G. L. Lengst 
Prairie du Chien, 240 Ibs.; M. C. Berry, Me 


nomonie, 600 Ibs Wm. Wolkow, Hartford, 10 


everything I ship. 

















¥ Ibs.; Chas. Giauque, Stanley, 10 Ibs 





The Toombs County Apiaries, Lyons, Georgia 


Annoucing new low prices on dependable packages of bees and queen New name but wel 

known and old in experience, We have handled and shipped thousands of packages of bees 
and queens all over the I S. and Canada and know how to get them to you in the best of 
condition. Our southeastern location offers some advantage in transportation. Our bees are 


a combination of the best trains of Italians and only the best selected stock are retained 
for breeding purposes. The best methods known are used by us in producing queens with 
ideal conditions, a light flow which insures those large uniform-size queens 


2-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, $1.75 each; 10, $1.50 each. 
3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, 2.25 each; 10, 2.00 each. 
Untested queens, 50c each, or 100 for $40.00 
Tested queens, $1.00 each 

Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaranteed on every package and queen shipped 
Health certificate with every shipment. A bargain in every package, over-weights are always 
given. No order too small to be appreciated and we are prepared to render the best of set 
vice. Order direct from this advertisement for prompt shipments 











Bright Italian Package Bees and Queens 


etry: ” 
Diamond 
1-10 11 un. 
2-lb. with selected queen $1.50 $1.40 
3-lb. with selected queen 1.80 1.70 
STANDARD NUCLEI 
3 frames brood with queen 2.20 2.15 
4 frames brood with queen .'.60 2.55 
Queens, ‘‘Diamond,’’ select and laying AD .40 
Special price on large quantities. Write us if you wish orders in special packages. Healt! 


certificate and hiving directions furnished. Service and quality guaranteed. Our queens aré 
reared on honey through both natural honey flow and feeding 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 310.) "9 
greatly appreciated by the convalescent. 
Recipes for soft custards, honey albu- 


menized lemonade, honey malted milk, 
honey junket ice cream and light honey 
sauces and toppings are available to the Three-banded Leather-colored 
hospital dietitian who wishes them. The . 

leaflet entitled “Using Honey” covers Italian 


the ground rather completely, giving the 

dietitian the comparative calorie value of Bees & ueens 

honey and other forms of sugar, its weight 

on standard measuring cup basis, substitu 

tion rules, food value, peculiarities, cau Are Accredited and Certified by Alabama State 

tion in baking temperatures and the like. Department of Agriculture. This strain of bees 
> . he Peres Sega are the best honey gatherers as well as the best 

In fact, it gives the dietitian just about winterers. Not a single hybrid colony of. bee 

all the information she needs so far as | was found in my 29 yards by State Apiary In 

e . 3 : . spector who applauded me on my pure strain 

really using honey 18 concerned. A full set This is why | readily guarantee all queens 

of “Honey Helpings” recipes for more mated pure and prove good. I also guarantee my 

316.) queens not to supersede soon after receiving. | 

saherieate know how to rear them the right way 

2-Ib. packages bees including young laying 


(Continued on page 





queen $2.00 
21/.-lb. packages ‘bees including young 
laying err 2.25 
May Packages & Queens 3-lb. package bees reneaneeed young laying 
rrr ‘ . 2.50 
at rock-bottom prices. QUALITY 10 packages, either size.........25c less each 


best. Our April business is good be- 
cause our bees and prices suit the 
careful buyer. Write for prices at 


PARCEL POST, POSTAGE PAID, 
50c additional per package. 


2. s 
once. Accredited by Alabama De- Quase 

A Select (one grade only), one, 65c; ten or more, 
partment of Agriculture, guaranteed 50c each. Tested, last fall rearing, $1.00. No 


charge for clipping. 
by us. Enough said. Shipments on the day you name. Health cer 


N. B. SMITH & Co. ahanean Ge kedeak aod Bo eles ee 
CALHOUN ALABAMA teed. 
JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 








Brower’s Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens for 1933 


THE IMPROVED STRAIN THAT ARE SURPASSED BY NONE. 
Our strain is the work of many years’ careful breeding and 
selecting from the best each year, from extensive apiaries in 
the Northwest where honey is produced by the carloads. Our 
breeding stock is carefully picked from hundreds of honey 
producing colonies that give the best crop. And it is easy 
this way to find the best honey-producing strain obtainable 
which we feel assured we have to offer. In these apiaries of 
the Northwert, where our stock is picked from the bees which 
only have a short time to gather a crop of honey each year and 
a long time to stay packed for the winter, so we feel free to say 
they have never had any kick coming for gathering honey, or 
building the long cold winters, and they are guaranteed to 
give you the same satisfaction. Our queens are reared under 
the most careful conditions that can be had from the time the 
cells are grafted until the queens are caged to go in the mail. When we do not have a honey flow 
on we make one with sugar.Our packages consist mostly of young baby bees that are caged from 
colonies that are chockfull of baby bees. Health certificate with each shipment. There has never 
been any disease in this section of the state. We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival and absolute 
satisfaction on everything we sell. One grade only, the best. Shipping begins April 15th 





1 12 100 
SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS ‘ $0.50 $5.40 $40.00 
SELECTED TESTED QUEENS .. 1,00 10.00 
2-Ib 3-Ib. 
1TO 5 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS $2.00 $2.50 
5 TO 10 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 1.90 2.40 
10 TO 50 PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 1.75 2.25 


BROWER BEE COMPANY, BANGOR, ALABAMA 


TELEGRAPH AND SHIPPING POINT, GARDEN CITY, ALA. 
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NORMA’S SPECIAL (Continued from page 315.) 


than a hundred dishes—will also be in- 
Now booking orders for spring, 1933, at prices cluded in the dietitian’s set. Many hospi- 


to meet with depression prices, as follows: tals have their own bakeshops. The sug- 
= A hy of a —— gestions for bakers as given in this sec- 
queen introduced, for $2.50 each, any number. tion last month could be followed in work- 


2-lb. packages with young laying queen, for ing with hospital bakers. 
$1.50 each, any number. 


The hospital dietitian can get this in 

3-Ib. packages with young laying queen, for . ‘ ‘ . . 
$2.00 each, any number. | formation free by sending in a written re- 
4-lb. packages with young laying queen, for quest direct to the Institute. The bee 
$2.50 each, any number. keeper can get this same set by sending 
2-frame nucleus with young laying queen, for ten cents in postage stamps, preferably 


$1.50 each, any number. 
3-frame nucleus with young laying queen, for | *-cent ones. All of the food references 
are typewritten copies and take first class 


$2.00 each, any number. 
postage so that the ten cents in stamps 
you send just covers the mailing charges 
All bees are shipped on standard Hoffman 


| 

frames of brood and enough honey for feed in | of the material. . , : 

transit. Safe arrival guaranteed and a health | Honey belongs in the hospital and sani- 
| 


Also sell combless packages with queens, same 
price as comb packages. 


certificate with each shipment. Shipping season | tarium diet kitchen. Won’t you help us 

open April ist. Orders booked with 10% down, . } ‘ cece 1 + 

balance 10 days before shipment. Address— get it there by making your loca oon 
tacts first? Then American Honey Insti- 


tute can stimulate such contacts to the 
end of building repeat honey orders for 
you and other beekeepers. 


The Norma’s Apiaries Co. 


HESSMER, LOUISIANA 
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PACKAGE BEES 


WITH SELECT PURELY MATED ITALIAN QUEENS 


3 Ibs. 


2 Ibs. 
One to 5 packages............ $2.00 each. $2.50 each. 
Six to 25 packages............ 1.50 each. 2.00 each. 
26 to 100 packages............ 1.45 each. 1.95 each. | 
DEDUCT 40c PER PACKAGE IF WANTED WITHOUT QUEEN. 











We will be pleased to quote you delivered prices. We ship by express only. Wire us your 
rush orders. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


HERRON & STONE, MILLERTON, OKLAHOMA 


' 
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Jensen's Package Bees & Queens --- Pure Italians Only 


Many locations can use packages advantageously during the month of May and get them 
built up for major honey flows. Even early June is favorable for package bees where the 
flow comes relatively late. 

Colonies that have not built up to peak can be put on the spot ‘‘right now’’ by the ad 
dition of a couple of pounds of our baby bees just as the flow starts or even after it is on 
in dead earnest 

If you have some queens that have not responded as they should, by all means replace 
them with one of our fine queens, either our ‘‘Magnolia State’’ strain, or those from our 
northern Tested Breeders; all reared scientifically under conditions as favorable as it is 
humanly possible to maintain 

Health certificates attached to every shipment. Mississippi Inspection guarantees you 
healthy bees. Every queen, whether in packages or individually, is select untested, 1933 
rearing and fresh from our own queen yards. 

PRICES: 2-Ib. pkgs 3-lb. pkgs. 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs 
1 to 10 ..- $1.90 $2.30 26 to 99 $1.70 $2.10 
11 to 25 os Bee 2.20 100 or more .... 1.50 1.90 

Queenless packages, 40c each less than with queens. 
Queens—1-10, 50c each; 11-25, 45c each; 26-100 or more, 40c each postpaid. From June 
1st and throughout the remainder of the season, 3 for $1.00. Guaranteed against supersed- 
ure for one full season. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 
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May, 1933 


Golden Italian Queens 


The same quality that has given satisfaction 
for over 30 years. Noted for their gentleness 
and honey gathering. 50c each; 6, $3.00; $5.00 


per dozen. Satisfaction given in U. 8S. and 
Canada. 

E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
R. F. D. No. 2. Greenville, Alabama 





Package Bees 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Beginning May 8th, we can ship at popular 
prices our Quality Pure Bred Italian Baby 
Bees. Every package overweight. Queens the 
best we can produce, the result of some fifteen 
years of selective breeding. 


Package Queen Price Quantity 

2¥_ lbs. Untested $1.80 Any number. 
3 Ibs. Untested 2.00 Any number. 
4 lbs. Untested 2.40 Any number. 


SPECIAL PACKAGES 

2-frame nucleus and queen with 2 extra pounds 

of bees, $2.30 each, any number. 
2-frame nucleus and queen with 3 extra pounds 

of bees, $2.70 each, any number. 

QUEENS 

1 to 9, select untested queens, 40 cents each. 
For ten or more, write for prices, stating num- 
ber wanted and shipping dates desired. 
We promise to ship on dates booked. Safe ar- 
rival and highest quality guaranteed. 


Cloverland Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 
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Roadside Stands 


OBSERVATION HIVE 
Only $3.00 


We have a limited stock of single-frame 
OBSERVATION HIVES which hold one 
frame of brood and no surplus honey. 
There are ventilators at top and ends, 
and strips of bound screen below the 
glass on both sides. No glass in these 
observation hives. The size of the glass 
is 8 1-16 x 18% inches. 

Just the display hive to help you sell 
honey or show your bees at the fair. 
Mailing weight, 7 lbs. Postage extra. 
Cash with order only. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


























What Is the Perfect Bee? 


During our 30 years of queen rearing we have tried to find out just what kind of bees 
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our customers prefer, and have endeavored to breed such bees. These requirements are: 
Honey Production, Gentlenesss and Beauty. In building up a honey-producing strain we 
selected as breeders only the largest and most prolific queens. This unexpectedly brought 
out another desirable characteristic in that it produced a larger worker bee. This great 
hoard of large bees gets the honey if there is any to be gotten. 


We have selected our breeders from very gentle bees. For years we kept bees in the 
city with neighbor’s dwellings on two sides within 20 feet of the colonies and never a single 
complaint about cross bees. Many of our customers live in crowded cities where only the 
most gentle bees are tolerated. 


As beekeeping is considered the most romantic of any rural or urban pursuit, beauty 
in bees is required. Our strain shows plenty of yellow and is beautiful. In addition to hav- 
ing ideal stock, it is necessary that the queens should be properly reared or they will be 
superseded the first season. We stand back of our guarantee that our queens will not be 
superseded the season in which they are purchased. 


Untested, $1.00 each; tested, $2.00. Breeders with half-pound of bees postpaid, and 
service for the season guaranteed, $7.50 each. Write for our free book, ‘‘About Bees,’’ 


which is a short treatise on bees. 


Jay Smith, Route 3, Vincennes, Indiana 


ED 
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Queens, 333c 





QUEENS THAT YOU CAN DEPEND 
UPON FOR A BETTER HONEY CROP 











In 1919 I was discharged from the 
U. 8S. Army; in 1920, I went into the bee 
business; in 1921, I began shipping bees 
and queens to all sections of U. 8S. and 
Canada. I am glad to say up to now that 
many of my customers seem like personal 
friends. I am in my life’s work and will 
expect to do business with you and your 
friends again with a strain of pure Ital 
ian bees and queens, with an unsurpass 
ed record for honey-gathering in all parts 
of U. S. and Canada. You can pay more, 
but you can not get better bees or more 
honest service. No stamps will be ac 
cepted, 

2-lb. packages with young laying queens, 

1 to 10, $1.60; 11 or more, $1.50. 
3-lb. packages with young laying queens, 

1 to 10, $2.00; 11 or more, $1.95. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 11, 35c each; 

12 or more, 33%sc. 

All packages F. O. B. shipping point. 
State health certificate. My guarantee 
light shipping cages, full weight of bees, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, and satis 
faction in U. S. and Canada. 





N. Norman - Lapine, Ala. 
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Caucasians 


have all the good traits of Italians plus 
extra gentleness, less swarming, more 
prolific, longer tongues, less robbing 
and more dependable workers. 





Carniolans 


Best of winterers, rapid building up in the 
spring, very gentle, very prolific at all times 
and most excellent workers. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain. 27th year with them. 
Both these races most valuable for pollination 
purposes, flying earlier in the morning and on 
colder days than Italians. Both give better re 
sults in the northern and western states where 
the flow comes early. 


Prices, both races: 


2-lb. package with queen 


8-fr. colony with tested queen...... 8.00 
Untested queens, each ............ 76 
Breeders (reared 1932)............ 5.00 


Lower prices in lots. Give me your needs. 
More convenient for northeastern states and 
southern Canada. Less distance to ship, arrive 
in better condition, less transportation costs 
Ask for free circular. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER NEW JERSEY 








York’s Bees and Queens 
QUALITY --- SERVICE 


Foundation stock, Jay Smith’s strain of large yellow Italians. These 
bees are not too bright nor too dark to mar their beauty. They are 


| 
| 


real honey getters and unusually easy to handle. Conditions could not 
be better for quality production and we are prepared to give you 


quality and service on any number of packages or queens. 


Full 


weights, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.00 each; 10, $1.75 each. 

3-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens, $2.50 each; 10, $2.25 each. 

Untested queens, 65c each, or $50.00 per 100. 
Tested queens, $1.00 each. 

A record average of 250 Ibs. to 500 Ibs. from lots of 50 2-lb. packages does not 
seem like occasional skyscrapers to us. We own and operate bees in three states 
and have always stressed the importance of better bees. We never ship bees 01 
queens that we would not use ourselves in our more northern apiaries where 


honey production is our only object. Our bees are bred for business and our ex 
perience in select breeding and shipping means a saving to you. 


We also offer prompt and efficient service on Lewis 


Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


YORK BEE CO., The Universal Apiaries 


3eeware and Dadant’s 






JESUP, GA. 
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AGAIN 


OUR WELL 
KNOWN MATING 
GUARANTEE 


When you buy Caucasian 
Queens be sure of a num 
ber of things 


That the stock is true. 

That the original breeders were well 
selected. 

That every queen is mated with Cau 
casian drones of equal stock 


We Guarantee That Our Matings 


Are Pure—You Are the Judge! 


We will replace every queen whose 
bees are not gray Caucasians. You are 
the sole judge, You can buy with con 
fidence 

Our breeding stock is the best ob 
tainable in Russia. 


LADY-LIKE CAUCASIANS 


Gentle—Hardy—Prolific — Persistant 
FPoragers. Send for Free Caucasian 
Circular. 





Special Reduced Prices on Queens 
60c Each, 6 or more, 50c Each. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES, BROOKLYN, ALA 
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Gaspard’s 


High Quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and Package 
Bees for Spring, 1933, at reduced 
prices: 


NUCLEUS PACKAGES 


Shipped on standard Hoffman frames of brood 
and honey and one young queen in each package. 
2-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.50 each. 
3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $2.25; 5 or more, $2.00 each. 
4-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, $2.50; 5 or more, $2.25 each. 
2-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 1.75; 5 or more, 1.50 each. 
3-fr. nucleus, 1 to 4, 2.25; 5 or more, 2.00 each. 


SPECIAL ORCHARD PACKAGE 
A 2-frame nucleus with 5 additional pounds 
of bees and a young queen introduced, for $3.25 
each, any number. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
2-Ib. pkg., 1 to 4, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.50 each. 
3-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.25; 5 or more, 2.00 each. 
4-lb. pkg., 1 to 4, 2.50; 5 or more, 2.25 each. 

Packages without queens, 40c cheaper. 
Young queens, 1, 60c; 5, 50c; 10 or more, 40c. 


Prompt and efficient service, safe arrival 
guarantee, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Shipping season starts April 1. Or 
ders booked with 10 per cent down, balance at 
shipping time. Prices are F. O. B. shipping 
point. Address 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 



















No Cash Needed 


I will accept your wax in trade for package bees, 
queens and bee supplies. Send me a list of your 
WALTER T. KELLEY needs and I will quote you my very best offer. 


Queens, 35c Each 


Young, 1933, laying, 3-banded Italians, guaranteed to please you. We 
are producing 100 queens daily. Send us your rush orders. 
cash—money order or wax, to avoid delay. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 








Send 
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PETS [SEES 
Package Bees | a. 5 | 


For Fruit and Honey 
Superior Italian Stock 


Select young laying queen .50c 
5 or more queens, each... .45c 
10 or more, each ......... 40c 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen$1.50 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen 2.00 


+. 
We ship fresh from our yards and 


are prepared to give prompt 
and efficient service. 












will be shipped from Albany, Georgia, as 
usual, during March, April and May. Sat- 
isfied customers in all parts of Canada 
and U. 8. A. testify to their value and the 
prompt efficient service we give. 





Prices with young Italian Queens: 
5-Ib. 
Orchard 4-lb. 3-Ib. 2-Ib. 
Size of order. pkg. pkg. t, pkg. 
1-9 pkgs...... $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 
10 or more pkgs 3.50 2.75 2.25 1.75 | 


For bees without queens deduct 50c per 
package. We guarantee satisfaction. Cana- 
dian funds accepted where exchange loss | 
is not greater than fifteen per cent. 








Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 


Citronelle, Alabama 


Serene 
Index to Display Advertisers 


Morley Pettit, Albany, Georgia,U.S.A. | 
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